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Terams.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphlet 
form is paged and folded fur binding; making sixteen 
large octavo pages, or 8:32 pages in a year. with an in- 


dex at the close: and as hitherto, it ia exclusively reli- 


gious. It is suited to the wishes of those who have the 
past volumes, and who may wish to preserve a uniform 
series of the work; and also of those who, while they 
have other papers of secular intelligence, wish for one ex- 
clusively religious for Sabbath reading. The news-pa- 
per form contains one page of additional space, which 
is filled with a condensed summary of all the po- 
litical and secular intelligence worth recording. It is de- 


signed especially to accommodate auch families as find it | 


inconvenient to take more than one Paper; and yet who 
feel an interest, as they should, in whatever concerns the 
Christian and Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of 
taking which form they please. ; 

Tu city subscribers, delivered, $2 50,—To mail sub- 
scribers, $2 in advance; $2 5U if not paid in six months. 
Agents who are accountable fur six or more copies, will 
be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per 
cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and vthers tv whom the 
paper is sent, are requested to act as Agents, to whom 
such commission shall be allowed, as in their judgment 
will be a liberal remuneration for their se: vices. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
NEW-IAVEN, OCTOBER 29, 1836. 


Causes or Disease Amonoe tue Cierey. 





We gave, in the last No. of the Intelligencer, the cun- ° 
elusion of an interesting article from the Literary and 
Theological Review, written by Charles A. Lee, M. D., 
of New-York, upon the Diseases of Clergymen. We 
selected that extract, fr the particular benefit of those 
who are suffering with bronchitis, or chronic Liryngitis, 
as this writer calls it; and for tho-e also who may detect 
in themselves the premonitory symptoms of this preva- 
lent disense. ; 

But prevention is easier than cure: and we are persua 
ded that we cannot fill.a column or two of the presént 
No, with any thing of more importance to the Ministry 
and the Churches, than by extracting liberally fron: the 
same article, the opinions of this writer, on the Causes 
of Disease among the Clergy. 


One grand cause, though an indirect one, of the fre- 
quency of ill health among the clergy, ie the emand for 
more labur than they can safely perxf-r.n.. “This is a day of ox- 


is ina state of intoxication, and it demands material to 
keep it up to the highest possible pitch of exhilaration. 
There must be no flagging. If one clergyman canno 

produce the required result, he loses bis popularity; his 
labors become * flat, stale, and unprofitable ;" and he 
miu-t either give place to another, or call some fiery, fla- 
liming * evangelist” to his assistance. Quiet and unob- 
|trusive piety has been exchanged for noixy profession, 
‘and the cwset turned into the conference room. The 
spirit of the age has invaded the sanctuary, and Chris- 
nanity drunk deeply at the troubled fountain. The 
truth, however, now begins to be acknowldged, that the 
ministry should, as one body, have resisied these innova- 
tions, and high-pressure excitements; they should have 
stoud and contended manfully for the * old paths,” which 
experience had demonstrated to be ** paths of safety ant 
peace,” and not yielded to that fiery tide which now 
| threatens either to sweep them from their fields of labor, 
or from the earthitself. But while a vicious public opin- 
ion has too frequently laid an unlawful restraint upon the 
clergy, urging them further in the discharge of their du- 
ties than their own judgment or physical ability would 
warrant; instead of standing upon their “reserved 
rights," and resisting all unreasonable dictation, come 
from whatever quarter it may, they have too often vield- 
ed atame subserviency, when their own safety as well 
as the interests of religion, demanded an uncumpromi- 
sing resistance. Instead of acting as ambassadors of the 
_Most High, and divinely commissioned, they are cory. 
‘pelled to become mere * hewers of wood and drawers of 
}water,” and humbly ask their deacons, or their sessions, 
lor their vestry, what duties they are expected to perform, 
But these things ought not soto be. Where, we would 
ask. are the physical powers which can stand the con- 
stant round of engagements, the high anxiety of mind, 
the weur and tear of unremitted, intense, and exhausting 
labors, demanded by a protracted meeting, or even by a 
feverish congregation, who seem to think that the clergy- 
man isto work out their salvation as well as his own. 

One cause then of ill-health, to which ministers are par- 
ticularly exposed, is this inordinate mental excitement, 

which even the ordinary exercise of their profession is 

sufliciently calculated to produce. The responsibilities 

resting upon the clergy are indeed weighty and arduous; 

they are as tur above those of any other calling, as the 

cenceros of eternity outweigh those of time: and yet, if 
properly considered, if viewed in the light of reason, of 
Scripture aud God's Providence, they will not cause that 

feverish anxiety, or that mertal depression, which in some 

cases, they appear to produce. Man, it is true, requires 

excitement; but to be healthy it nuust be moderate; he | 
also requires relaxation and amusembént, the nature and . 
ilegree of which must be governed by circumstances. 

By amusement, we de not mean, what is often called 

arch, but is eny thing else rather; but that unbending of 
the mind, thut relaxation of. pursu.t, that change of em- - 
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being, and he must find time for the exercise uf the char- 
ities of social and domestic life; he is a hospitable being, 
and, if a bishop, must be “given to hospitality,” * not 
to wine,” which, in Paul's philosophy, are not synony- 
mous. 

A frequent canse of disease arnong ministers. is preach- 
ing in small and ill-ventiluted rooms, such us basements, 
session-housea, &c. The importance of pure air to the 
healthy discharge of the vital functions, is universally 
known, yet churches and places of public asscinblage, 
are often constructed, as if men were amphibious, and a 
pure atmosphere of no consequence whitever. The 
consequence is, that the elasticity of the uir is lost, and 
speaking becomes excessively laborious; and whut -ren- 
ders the evil still greater, is that the power of exertion is 
lessened by the want of the stimulus of the oxygen, at 
the very time when the greatest strength is required. Iu 
this manner the orgaus uf voice are alten impaired, and 
the chronic laryngitis supervencs, terminating in ulcera- 
tion, emaciativo and death. 

Clergymen are also particularly apt tu suller from ex- 
posure to cold aod damp air, while in a state of perspira- 
tion. This is peculiarly the case in times of greut ex- 
citement, when the powers of the body and mind are 
taxed to their greatest extent. The consequence is a de- 
rangement of the capiilary circulation—the blood is 
thrown upon the internal organs, and acute or chronic dis- 
ease in some form is the certain result. ‘The constitution 
may be so gradually undermined by repeated exposure, 
that the particular exciting cause is nut very obvivus, and 
may be mistaken. . 

Intense study and severe mental exertion, are often 
causes of disease among clergyinen. ‘There ia such un 
intimate, though to us mysterious connection between 
the mind and body, that they mutually act and react on 
each other, and the furmercannut be wound up ty a high 
piteh of excitement, without the latter sutlering a corres- 
ponding depression. It should be remembered that a 
corporeal organ, the brain, is the seat of the mind, und 
the medium through which it maintains an intercourse 
with the surrounding world. The mind is accordingly 
affected by causes which afiect the brain. Though the 
absurd theories, and the indiscrect seal of phrenolugists, 
may have.throwa discredit on this department of mental 


wh:ch tend to undermine and destroy the health. Ifthe 
demand for ministerial labor be unusually great, that de- 
mand cannot be met, except by those whose bodies are 
strengthened by a course of systematic exercise: and 
were such a course of invigorating the system pursued, 
conjoined with suitable regimen, there are, probably, 
few who would not tind themselves able two —J9 
with ease and safety, all the duti 8 rationally required of 
them. Many have gained the reputation of having worn 
themselves out by hard labor, when amore righteous 
verdict would have been, felo de se, by bodily indulence 
gud sell-isidulgence. Late rising, high living, inactive, 
habits, and much speaking, have brought on the bronchi- 
fis, an:! then the victim of his own habits is regarded as 
a martyc in the cause of religion. ‘There is a fatal delu- 
sion prevalent, on this subject, all over the coumry. It 
13, some how or other, considered undignitied for a min- 
ister lo take such exercise av requires inuch sel{-exertion, 
or which may perchance induce fatigue. We have 
known distinguished divines who have regained their 
heulth by a pedestrian tour among the Alpine hills of 
Switzerland, or the highlands of Seotland, but who, in 
this country, would think it degrading to take a moderate 
Journey ov toot. lt must not be supposed that arduous 
labors are the sole cause of ccrical disease: in many 
cases they have had little, if any agency; and where 
they have appedred to break down the constitution, oth- 
er causes, quite as efficient, have been at the same time 
in Operativa; not the leust important of which, is the 
one under cunsideration. It is generally agreed, by med- 


{ical writers aud practical physicians, that frum three to 


tuur hours active exercise, ia the open uir, daily, is nec- 
essury for the preservation of heulth. This ios been 
the practice of the most distinguished literary mea who 
have ever lived, and wlw have borne testimons to the 
tuct, that, with this anwunt of exercise, they could ace 
complish more, by one hour's study, than they could io 
three With but one hour's exercise. Our most celebra- 
ted scholurs, it is well known, study far fewer hours thun 
many plodding geuiuses, who, though they sit over their 
bovks sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, yet never rise 
above mediocrity. ‘There must be a great change, in 
this respect, in the habits of the clergy, if they do not 
wish to become useless mm the world, or to find, prema- 





philosophy, yet there are numerous phenomena connect: 
ed with the moral and intellectual faculties of man, | 
both in a state of health and disease, which prove this 
reciprocal influence. ‘Thus, we see grief und anxiety 
destroy appetite, and intense mental: application makes | 
us insensible to the want of food; and on the other hand, | 
w disordered state of the digestive organs, impuita the 
mental powers, and eccasions that dread of evil and | 
those gloomy forebodings which are termed hy pochons! 
dria, from tue siiuativn of the organs, W lose derange- 
ment occasions the disease. We arrive then, iathe lan- 

uage of Plutarch, to this conclusion. * Should the bo-' 
* sue the mind befure a court of Judicature for dama- 

es, it would be found that the mind would prove to 

ave been a ruinous tenant to its landlord.” And most 


especially would this hold true in relation to the large. 
died ** as the fool dieth,” the miserable victiins ao. indo- 


body of our country clergymen, who in addition to the 
ovdivary wear and tear of mental exertion, Fave super- 
added the care and anxiety for the support and educa- 
tion of a dependent family, with an imadequate aad 
atinted salary, often doled out with the most miserly par- 
simony. ‘ 

Another frequent cause of ill health, especially 
among the clergy of our large cities, is the want of ap- 
propriate exercise. lt is a matter of surprise, how ma- 
ny contrive to live as long as they do, when we reflect 
that all their corporeal exercise consists in a walk of a 
mile or two, daily; or occasimnally, a ride of atew miles 
imo the cquatry. »- . ile lala 

Were the body not debilitated by inaction, the aysten: 
would -beuer resiet tbe intlusuce of those other causes 


ture graves. Ptiny, justly calls those cripples, who, 
neglecting bodily discipline, cultivate only the powers of 
the mind. Jf thease who do thus, knew how they were 
shackling and fettering the immortal intellect, they 
would rouse from their lethargy, and proportion the we 
ily wo the mental exercise. We would say tothe clergy, 
in the language of ane of their own profession, * beware 
how you neglevet the corporeal frame work, with which 
ali your intellectual operations are so closely connected. 


| Let this frame work moalder by sloth, or be shaken by 


excess, or be crushed by overstrained exertion, and you 
are lost to the cause, to which you might, otherwise, 
have been long and usefully devoted. If you do not go 
down toan early grave, you will be dead men while you 
seem to live. Oh, how many departed ones have been 
lamented, as martyrs to excessive application, who have 


lence and luxury. 

The evils arising from the deficient exercise, both to 
the mind and .body, are unfortunately too well known. 
The circulation becomes languid, especially in the ex- 
treme vessels; the uppotite and digestion weak; the 
muscles soft and flabby ; the respiration heavy and im- 
perfect, and the blood go ill-conditioned, that it furnishes 
an inadequate stimulus for healthy and vigorous action. 
The intellectual operations are conducted in a feeble and 





unsatisfactory manner, and cannot be long sustained. 

It has been well observed, that when thought shall 
jneed-no brain, and’ nearly tour Hundred organs of motion 
ishall cease to constitute the, principal portion of the hu- 
| nan body, then the studcut may dispegso with wuscular 
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erecr.son; but, uutll then, he niust Observe these laws 


which the Creator has established for his guidance, an! 
seck his happiness, not in denying their existence, but in 
jelding them willing and cheerful obedience. 

Another frequent cause of ill health, among clergy- 
men, is iinpropef regimen. By this term, we inean on- | 
ly errors in dict and drinks, thouzh it is often applied to 
other subjects, ‘There is no class, perhaps, which suflers 
as much from disorders of the dig-stive organs, as the 
clergy; and none are more noted tor a neglect, or vio a- 
tion of these cules on which the preservation of beulth 
depends. There has been so much quackery displayed 
by itinerant aud ephemeral publications on this subject, 
that it is not strange that many slsuld have been dis- | 
gusted, and, fur fear of incurring the charge of ultraism, | 
have gone to the opposite extreme, an! conformed, lite- 
tally, tu St. Paul's injunction, to “eat whatever was set 
before tnem, asking no questions,” &c. Intemperate 
drinking has been hunted and scouted frum good society, 
aya low, vulgar, and fatal practice; while intemperate 
eating, which is hardly less injurious to health, maintains 
its ground, and meets but little wpposition, One gran.| 
error of clergymen, in relation to diet, is the too free use 
of animal food. Many have it upon their tables three 


meals. We do not object to animal food, in moderation, 
nor on the supposition that it is not as easily digested as 
vegetables. We admit chat it is more easily assimila- 
ted and converted to the purposes of nutrition; but. we 
believe that, when used in excess, it furnishes to the lite- 
rary, and those of sedentary habits, fluids of a too stimu- 
lating character It renlers the blood thick, sizy, and 
strongly predisposed to inflammatory «ixeases, in those of 
sedentary pursuits; while the laboring class suficrs com- 
paratively but little, from a similar diet. 

We are fully aware of the unsettled state of profes- 
sional opinion upon the subject of diet, (and this ditler- 
ence of opinion, we hold to be one of the principal cau- 
ses of public scepticism, in relation to the eflicacy of 
the medical art,) bat we believe that it is now fully jro- 
ved, by actual experiment, that, if a person. who has 
previously been habituated to both animal and vegetable 
diet, be restneted exclusively to one or the other, he will 
fall off and either become scorbutic, as in cause of sailors 
confined to animal fuod, or weak and emaciated, like 
inost of those who, unfurtunately, have made trial of the 
Graham syscein; and yet, facts abundantly show, that 
he is capable of subsisting upon either the one or the oth- 
er, if-trained to it from early childhood. The experi- 
ments made by Dr. Stoch, of Vienna, on this subject, 
are very conclusive. His object was to discove. the rel-| 
ative ellect of various simple substances, when used ex- 
clusively as articles of food, fora long space of time. 
In all such cases, he found that the system was reduced 
to.a state of extreme debiliry, and that there was not a sin- 
gle aliment. capable, of itself, of sustaining the vigor of 
the body for any considerable period. By this hind of 
reginea, Dr Stoch ruined bis own. health, sv as to in- 


No well educated physician will deny that numerous 
disenses arise from an improper management of diet, 
and that a judicious regulation of it is all-important, in 
order to their cure: and while we hold quantity to be of 
more importance than quality in dict, stilt we think there 
nay be error in the opposite extreme, and he who eats 

“ab ovo usque ad mala,” 
has, in our estiniation, ate something more than words; 
for we are gravely told, that eat what we may, it is on- 
lv “animal matter, vegetable matter, and condiment.” 
The maxim of Horace, (Ovid) * medio tutissinias ibis,” 
is here true whilosophy. Neither would we, with some, 
Proscribe all condiments; for we hold, with Dr. Paris, 
that the gratific:uion which atten.ls a favorable meal, is 





esp cially in weuk aud debilitated {rubits.. ‘Thoce; how-; 


ever, of the aromatic clave, especially the foreign species, 
must be used in great moderation; tur, though their use 
ay | be aticniled with temporary benefit, yet it is often 
at the expense of permanent mischiet: while the appe- 
tite is stimulated, the tone of the stomach is destroyed. 

Nevertheless, it is a popular error, and one from 
Which, untortunnely, clergymen are by no means ex- 
empt, that debility, and a feeling of exhaustion and las- 
situde, call for stimulants, and a more generous diets 
when the fuct is, that these are olen merely syinptome 
Of irritation, of oflimmation of some organ, for the moat 
part, of the stomach, and require for their relief a course 
of mild vegetable food. with entire abstinevce from stim- 
ulants. A spare and simple diet, properly persesered in, 
is a sovereign remedy for many of those cases which are 
supposed to require a+ irectly contrary regimen. This 
rem ck will more particularly apply to those who have 
been accustomed to full living. and whose digestive pow-" 
ers have been weakened by juod of a highly stimulating 
character. 

It has been argued by some, that, because God has 
given to the human system the power of withstanding, 
tor years perhaps, inordinate indulgence, therefore an at- 
tention to dietetic rules is of lithe consequence. But, let 
no one deceive himself by such a belief; for every in- 
stance of intemperance in eating, as well as drinking, 
the constitution must, sooner or later, pay the full penal- 
ty. Present health furnishes no good reuson for neglect- 
ing thuse precautionary means, which reason, philo-- 
phy, and experience prescribe as alap'ed tothe preserva- 
tion of health; and one of the most important of these, 
is lemperance in eating. ; 

Another not unconmon cause of ministerial ill health, 
is tumpering with medicine, where it is not indicated. It 
is to be regretted that men of intelligence on subjects ia 
general, should often be »0 ign -rant in relation to the sci- 
ence cf lite, and the meansof preserving health. Quack- 
ery on all subjects, isthe order of the day; and in the 
ney degraded condition of the medical profession, iris 
sardly a matter of wonder, that the boastful promises o, 
the mountebank, the seventh son, and the natural bone- 
setter, shoukl make a more favorable impres,ion on the 
public mind, than the quiet and unobtrusive pretensions 
of the man of real merit. But how sickening is it to see 
clergymen, and there are such, act as agents fur the sale, 
or distribution of Hygiene Pills, and other nostrims,— 
articles, which we verily believe, have destroyed more 
lives, within the last ten yeara, than the sword, pesti- 
lence, und Examine united. One half the quack medi- 
cines in use, owe their reputation almost entirely to cer- 
tificutes of clergymen. There is no error more common 
than’ for ministers, as well as others, to imagine them- 
selves bilivus, especially if they are dyspepuc and hy- 
pochondriacal. Oh the bile, the wicked bile! huw 
much has it to answer for! The first thing, in such a 
case, is to swallow down a quantity of bilious pills; or, 
perchance, a dose of calomel or blue pill may suffice; 
when in nine cases out of ten, the bile has no more to do 
with the symptoms than the tape-worm. The truth is, 
the man has overloaded his stomach—has taxed bis di- 
gestive powers too highly; aud instead of practising ab- 
stinence, which is the true panacea, makes himself vil- 
ious by cathartic medicine. | 

It is w be feared, moreover, that clergymen do not 
make themselves sufliciently acquainted with the laws 
of physiology. Ut appears to us that this ought to be in- 
cluded in a course of theolugical education. and, indeed, 
of every system, designed to embrace the wiost impor- 
tant branches of human knowledge; and until this is the 
case, We must expect to witness a constant violation of 
the laws of life, and the numerous evils, consequent 
thereon. It is very evident, that what is called ¢zperi- 
cace,on this subject, isa fallaci ux guide; for every man, 
let his habits of life be what they may, appeals to this 
as the ullima ratio, when Le ie, peruaps, at the very 
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time, a victim of disease, induced. by a transgression of 


the laws of the organism, A large proportion of human 
sullering arises from this ignorance of our own structure. 
and the relation of the diflerent parts of the system to 
each other, und to external objects, Every medical man 
knows and laments the extreme ignorance so generally 
prevalent in regard tu the simplest functions of the anſ · 
mal system; and hence, is olen deprived of that cheer- 
ful and judicious co-operation on the part of the patient 
and his frieuds, which is cssential to @ restoration to 
health. 

But we need not multiply cases: our object is attain- 
ed if we can but impress upon the clergy the absolute 
necessity of acquainting themselves with the laws and 
principles of physiology, in order to the preservation of 
their health. Let them diligently trace the connection 
between broken health, and the hibits of life, aud re- 
meinber, that though an infringement of its laws is often 
slow in manifesting its effects, and becomes scrious chief 
ly by frequency of repetition, yet that it must sooner or 
later terminate in ruinous consequences. 





Tuovents in AuTumN. 


The Jeaves froin the trees 
Are all dropping away, 
Like the friends of my youth, 
That are gone to devay. 
Vain world that [ dwell in, 
My spirit is tree 
From thy spells that once flung 
Their enchantment o’er me. 


We dream away life - 
From the nund's very birth, 
And worship, as idols, 
The nothings of earth ; 
"Till time wings the knell 
Of our youth's dying years, 
And thought, like the sear life 
Of Autunin, appears. 


Reflection comes late, 
But it tarries full long, 

When Lite’s banquet is etript 
Of its garland am] song: 

Yet wisely doth God 
In his mercy decree, 

That our feelings should change 
Like the leaves of the tree. 


As the worm, that will turn 
To a butterfly guy, 

Spins its own snowy shroud 5 
So we creatures of clay 

May weave such a garmeut 
Of light, fur the tomb, 

As will luy up the soul 
*Gainst a season of bloom. 


The leaves from the trees 
' Are all dropping away, 
Like the friends of my youth, 
‘That are gone to decay t 
But hope points to me, 
As to nature, a spring, 
When my apirit shall rise 
Like the bird on the wing. 


Tue Important Question. 
“ For what isa man profited if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? Or what shall a man give 
ss exchange for his soul ?" 


This is, indeed, one of the most grave, and at the same, 


1 ue one of the most interesting questions that was ever 
»¢ posed, Well and truly has an eloquent divine desig- 
t:.0°¢d this question, by way of eminence, the important 


ques:ion., ‘lhe question relates, not to profit and loss, in 
any ordinary and trivial concerns, but will not and can- 
not materially affect us, which ever way the scale muy’ 
happen to turn; the inquiry regards the loss or the gain, 
the perdition or the salvation, of a man’sown soul, And 
can any thing in the universe of God be of equal impur. 
tunce to man with his own soul? Xor is this question of 
partial interest. It is not addressed, particularly, or ex- 
clusively to ang given number of our species; it concerns 
esch and all, learned and unlettered, male and female; 
‘for as every human being has a soul, it must either be 
; saved or lost. 

Surely if the sons of ambition but seriously reflect on 
i this question they would find themselves powertully ar- 
irested in theie pursuits of this world's honor; and if the 
giddy and the gay would but allow themselves to ponder 
on this great question, they would find themselves check- 


led in their eager attempts after this world's pleasure ; and 





quisition of substance and wealth, or could the miéser, 
whose name is by interpretation miserable, but allow 
himself to-consider this question, they would pause and 
ask themselves, Am 1 then, afterall, making a good bar- 
gain? © for uhat is a man profiled if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?) = Or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?" | | 

Let us suppose acese. Here is a man that has gain 
ed all the honors of the world that he can enjoy—the hon 
or of titles, the honor of victory, the honor of conquest. 
He has moreover, the honor of empire, or of scepter, of a 
throne, and of a crown; this is the golden termination— 
he can go no higher; he has wealth sufticiently ample 
to support his imperial dignity—wealth in abundance; 
he has in addition to this, a most vigorous constitution 
he has all pleasure at his command, and he lives accor- 
ding to the sight of his eyes day by day,—he as all this 
at the expense of religion and the loss of his soul—and 
where isthe profit? fle has had the honors that are 
empty and transitory—a feeble taper that death will soon 
put out with his extinguisher, and he has had them at 
the expense of honor that cometh from God. He has had 
sensual pleasure, as much of it as he can enjoy ; but then 
it degrades, it leaves behind it the sting, and the poison, 
and the pain; and he has had this at the expense. of the 
pure, satisfying, and permanent pleasure which religion 
inspires, and which spring from the weil of lile. Hi Arte 
is the profit? Le hus had the world's wealth at the ex- 
pense of true riches—the riches of wisdom, of holiness, of 
reconciliation and joy—the riches that a man is to carry 
with him beyond this worldethe riches of which the rude 
hand of death cannot rob a man—the riches that ure 
ty circulute and pass current in eternty—these he has 
lost ! ' 

There lived a man that was clothed splendidly and 
fared sumptuously; but then he lived to enjoy himself. 
He died and was buried and in hell he lifted up his eyes; 
he gained the world and lost his soul. Ee had increas- 
ed his pools and filled hia barne with store, till the poor 
wretch cried out, * Whatsball Ldo?" Do!’ » What 
shall Ldo?) Oh; ifthe man were here, I should tell him 
what todo. Give to support the cause of God—visit the 
futherless and widow in their atfliction.. * Do!" Clothe 
the naked, feed the hungry. Do good, support the cause 
of God. But no; net he! THe will do sonn thing, hows 
ever; what does he do?) Why he pulls down his barns 
—he builds gredter, and there he bestows his goods; and 
then he says to his soul, * Soul, take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry ; thou hast much good laid up"—Where! 
In heaven ?“ Was his heart and treasure there? No, 
no!—I]lis goods were laid up in the barns he had built. 
Was ever folly so egregions as this! God called him 
“fool.” and he shall not be miscalled by me. ‘Thou 
| fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee; thea 
whose shall those things be which thou hast provided 1’ 


‘Tho nan gaived che wosld, byt bo lost bis soul! **Se 
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towards God.” 


male the subj-cts of secret prayer. Generally ey 
well in 


ture as men of private prayer, prospered in the world. 
God blessed to them their blessings, and eventually made 
their cup of mercies to overflow. And at the lest great 
day, when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ, and shall openty reward them hat have prayed 
to Elim secretly, it will be manifest to assembled worlds, 


that no fumilies have been so prospered, protected and | 


blessed, as those who have been most diligent im main- 
tuining secret comniunion with him. 

As to spiritual things, it is most certain that private de- 
yotion prepares the heart, and tits the soul, se to speak, 
for the public duties of religion Ile who wiilingly neg- 
Jects one has seldom much enjoyment in the other. But 
he who in secret Waits upon God sincerely, will, in the 
publie means, frequéntly find his spiritual strength re- 
renewed, his languishing graces revived, his’ intercourse 
with heaven more pure, his hopes more elevated, and his 
enjoyments more spiritual. Want of private prayer 
may be one great reason why many are so heavy aul 
dull, so formal and careless, so untritful and lifeless, un- 
der the meazs of grace. Oh, that Christians would seri- 
ously lay this to heart! He would have his soul athirst 
for God, and long to see His goings in the sanctuary, who 
would have public ordinances lovely and delighttul to his 
soul, his drooping spirits refreshed, his weak faith strength- 
ened, his corruptions subdued, and his allections set on 
heavenly things, (Col. iil. 2,) should be frequent and fer- 
vent in secret prayer. » One 

How:-strong is gracehow victorious over sin—how 
dead to the worldhow dead to Christ—how fit to live 
—how prepared to hiemight many a Christian have 
been, had he more diligently, seriously, and conscicn- 
mer | discharged the duties of the closet !" 

e carth, with all her ecenes withd. awa; 
Lut noise und vanity be gone: 
In recret silence of the mind, 
Jn pray's, aud there my God I Gnd. 

Ido not believe spiritual prayer can exer be unavuil- 
ing, though they may not be answered instantaneously. 
—* pray tor my own growth in grace, and not feel its 
sensible increuse. If we water our flowers, we do not 
see them grow, but in time we perceive thry are grown, 

Pearls are not gotten, but from the bottom of the wa | 
ters and gold is digged, not from the surface, but from the 
deep entrails of the earth. So the joy of God is not to be 
foun, but inthe inward recesses of a broken and contrite 
apirit. 

Though a gracious soul may not always enjoy sensi- 
ble cominmunion with God in the ordinances; yet it has 
always this good sign, that it cannot be easy without it. 

The litle river that rans slow and creeps by the banks, 
an! begs leave of ever turf to let it pase, is * into a 
little hollowngss, and spends itself in smaller portions, 


— up treasure for hisnself, and is not rich 
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trifling acci- 
fancy, and talks with 
every object it meets, and cannot arrive at heaven; but 
.when it is carried upon the wings of passion and strong 
denires, u swill motion aud a hungry appetite, it passes 
on through ull the intermediate regions of clouds, and 
etays not until it dwells at the fuot of the throne where, 
mercy sits, and thence seads holy showers of refresh- 
meut. 


I Wisa I wap Paarep mone. 





leld, at the funeral of the Rev. J. Sutcliff. 


In tne course of his sermon, the preacher (the Rev. 
'A. Fuller) remarks, “One of the sentences uttered 
iby your deceased pastor, when drawing near his end, 
iwas, *f wish L had prayed mere!" Thies was one of 
‘those mighty sayings which are not unfrequently etter- 
ied in view of the solemn realities of eternity. This 
wish hes often recurred to me since his departure, as 
jequally applicable to myself; and with it the resolution 
‘of that holy mun, President Edwards, ‘so to live as he 
jweuld wish he had when he canie todie.” In reviewing 
imy own life, 1 wish I had prayed more than I have for 
the success of the Guspel. 1 have seen enough to furnish 
me with matter of thankfulness; but, had, I prayed 
more, 1 might have seen more. 

»I wish 1 had prayed more than I have for the salva- 

tion of those about me, and who are given me ip charge. 
When the father of the lunatic doubted whether Jesus 
could do any thing for him, he was told in answer, that, 
if he could believe, all things were possible. On hear- 
ing this, he burst into tears, saying, ‘Lord, I betieve: 
help thou mine unbelief.’ He scenis to have understood 
our Lord as suggesting that, if the child was not healed, 
it would not be owing to any want of power in him, but 
to his own unbelief. This might well cause him te, weep 
and exclaim as he did. The thought of his unbelief 
causing the death of his child, was distressing. The 
same thought has occurred to me, as applica’yle to the 
neglect of the prayer of faith. Have Lnot, bry this guil. 
ty negligence, beeu acevssary to the destruction of sume 
thatare dear tome? And were I equally concerned. fo 
the souls of my connections, as he was for the life of his 
Fchikd, should Pinot weep with him? 
“EL wieh d had prayed more than T have for my own 
soul, J might then have enjoyed much more commune 
ion with God, Thæe Gospel affords the same ground for 
spiritual enjoyment av it did to the first Christians. 

“TL wish had prayed more than I have ia all my wn- 





‘|dertakings. L might then have had my steps more di- 


rected to God, and attended with fewer deviations from 
his will. There is no intercourse with God without 
prayer. It is thus that we ‘walk with God,’ and ‘have 
our conversation in heaven.’ "—S..S. Jour, 


A Worn To tur. Unaecicven. 


T cannot believe that a mind like yours, can walk 
abroad over thie beautiful world beneath ite glorious can. 
opy of light, and not feel, and sometimes tremble at 
those evidences of Almighty being and agency, that 
flame from the sun, sparkle in the stars, echo in the thug. 
der, breathe in the winds, murmer in the waters, exbale 
from the flowers, and warble from the groves. And I 
ami sure that sometimes in your hours of depression and 
sorrow, your desolate spirit sighs for brighter hopes and . 
suree foundations than any on which you can now re 

You pre beginuiug w take the downward path of life; 





and dies with dovotion ; but witen it rugs with vigumusseds 


* 


the bey-day of youth end tocerptieo is pan) you beve’ 
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lasted avout all this word has to give; death has azn 
and agin invaded your domes ic circle, aul every year 
as og! approaches, one etar afer anuther will fade and 
dro,» from your shy. | 

To the Christ'an, surrounded by the sharets of his 
hopes, these loved and parting lights of life glide away 
to wait his arrival in a puree sphere; to you they are 
sinking in blackness of —9 forever. And as each 
vear your passage to the tomb becomes more desolate 
and dim, no gimmer of hope arises to cheer, but all 
around is darkness, silence, and interminable gloom. 

It cannot be that earth is man’s abiding place. Tt can- 
not be that our life is cast up by the ocean of eternity to 
float a moment upon its waves and then sink into nothing- 
ness. Else why is it that the high awd glorious aspira- 
tions which leap like angels from the temple of our heart 
are forever wandering about unsatistied ?) Why is it that 
the rainbow and ‘clond come over us with a beauty that 
is not of earth, and then pass off and leave us to muse 
npon thei¢e faded loveliness?) Why is it that the stars 
hold their ** festival around the midnight thrane” are set 
abdve the grasp of our limited faculties. forever mocking 
us with their unappr achable glory?) Aud finally, why 
is it that brighter forms of human beauty are presenied 
to our view, and then taken from us, leaving the thou- 
sand strenms of our eflections to flow back in alpine tor- 
rents upon our hearts 7?) We are born to a higher desti- 
ny than that of earh; there is a realm where the rain- 
bow never fnles; where the stars will be sprend out be- 
fore us like the islands that slumber oa the ocean; aud 
where the beautiful beings which here pass betore us like 
shadows, will stay in our presence forever. 


Dr. Lathrop in one of hia sermons says, “if it were 
true that there is no God, what evidence can the Atheist 
have that he shall not exist and be naiserable after death ? 
How came he to exist atall?) Whatever was the cause 
of his existence here, may be the cause of his existence 
hereafier. Or. if there is no cause, he mey exist without 
a cause in another ste, as well asin this And if his 
corrupt heart and abounnable works make him so un- 
happy here, that he had rather be annihilated, than run 
the hazard ofa future existence, what hinders but he may 
be unhappy forever? The man, then, is a fool. who wish- 
es there were no God, hoping thus to be secure from fu 
ture misery, for admitting there were no God, still he 
may exist hereafier as well as here; if he does exist, his 
corruptions and vices may reoder him miserable eterval- 
ly, as well as for the present.” 


A pious minister of respectable talents, now in th 
Methodiss connection, was formerly a preacher among 
Universalists. The incideht which led him seriously to 
examine the grounds of that doctrine is striking and sin- 
gular. He was amusing his litle son, by telling hin 
the story of the * Children inthe woxl.” ‘The boy ask- 
ed, “what became of she littl: innocent children?" 
“They went to heaven,” said the father. “ What be- 
came of the wicked old uncle!" * Tle went to heaven, 
too.” * Won't he hill them again, father?" said the 
boy. 





What should you say of a man who should throw! 
away his compass becanse he could not tell why it point. | 
ed north? or reject an accurate chart, because it did not: 
delineate consts with which it had no concern? What! 
would! vou anv of a man, who should reject all the best 
astronomical trentises because they do not describe the 
inhabitants of the moon, and of the planeta? And what! 
would. you say of a man who, when sick of a mortal dis | 
ease, should refuse an infallible remedy, beenuse the phy- 
sician would pot fiet tell by what secret laws the rere. | 


a Ay would take wdc? Now, thle is. precisely sho cavo| 


« Mt Ue lt te. 


with those wi.o oylet thew b- .ce * 


veal the -ecret things which bel ng to 


The nurse of Tnfidelity, says Mr. Cecil, is Sensua * y, 
Youth are sensual. Tie Bible stands in the way. Ie 
prohibits the indulgence of the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eve, aud the pride of lite.” But the young mind 
loves these things, and therefore it hates the Bible, which 


prohibits then. 


There is a star no gloon can s!iroud— 
A hope no woe can sever = 

A ray that through the dutkes cioud 
Shines sinilin.ly forever. 


When nature spreads the shades of night, 
With scarce one hope of morrow, 
That star shall shed serenest light, 
‘Yo gild the tear of sorrow. 


When melancholy's sileat yloam 
Enshrouds the earth in sulness, 

That ray will issue from ihe tomb 
To fill the heart with gladness. 


‘Then, humble Christian, fearless go, 
Though darkest woes assail thee; 
") hough dangers press and troubles flow, 
This hope shall never fuil thee. 





Wuartr I Like To see.. 


Ma Epiton,— I frequently hear people tell What they 
like to see; if you will give me room for it, L will tell 
your readers w few things which I like to oe, 

I like to see at the close of a prayer, or beginning of a 
crinun, iv public worshiy. a few individuals crowd thro’ 
the congregmion with'as much bustle as -possible, and 
leave the house. It shows that they understand their 
rights io this free country, and that they have u spirit to 
d spise the tyranny of good manners. 

1 like 10 see people go to stecp during divine service. 
[ shows that their consciences are at cuse, aod that they 
ure not jealous leet the miuister should teach unsound 
iloctrine. 

{ like to vee the owners of pews keep their doors care: 
lully closed wheo strangers = especiatly if old men are 
looking for seats in the Louse of God, if shows that they 
are much wiser than the ancients, Jews or Pagans, who 
ulways ruse up to a strauger, aud did reverence to grey 
latins. 

I like to see young ladies, in time of worship, whis- 
pering and tittering quite chceriully. It shows the ercel- 
waece of their educadou, and their nice sense of propriety. 

I like to sce professors of religion ging, on 8 uday, 
from church to the Post Ollive afier levers and papers, 
with which to pass awuy the evening. instead of being 
agaia at chucch. It shows a care:ul atvention to their bu- 
ailtess, , 

I like. to see professors of religion visiting the Theater 
ant Circus, especially on Sunday nights. It appears 80 
liberal, awl is calculated to prove so tully.their conscien- 
tious regard toduty. I lise this especially, because to 
gaze ut the butloonery of the Circus, and the mimickry 
and low tricks of modern farces is so much more rational 
than reading the Bible, or serious books, 

I like to see people come to church afer the services 
have begun, and then piss th ough seve al uisies look- 
ing ile seats and when they tind one, thank somes 
baly for it quite loud. It looks s0 polite, und excites 
public attention. ' : 

l like to see people stand at the door of the church on - 
Sunday momings, tilhing potities, & +, till ates worship 
commences, and then push in ina crowd. Tt appears o 
reverent, awl adds wv tuych W the ww.euani y of worship 

ere + Yours &&.. ty . * — * DLovaseure 
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5 ae I pon'’r szx wur.” > ? 3 re it 
T know a little girl who has a very pleasant home, and H f x = i F3*7* 
the very kindest of parents, dnd who is yet often discon- 3 * J Fit 
*, tented and unhappy. She pouts her lips, and throws her . g — J ae 
i arms about, and sulks, and stamps with her feet, and H th Est 
' wee makes a strange noise in her throat, between a growl and ; E | 7 5* * 
mind acry. It i« not because she hed not enough to eut of . e! 3 
hich gool, wholesume food; nor because she hus not time to af 
play and play-things in abundance, and brothers to play 
with her. She is not blind, nor lame, nor deformed in 7 1 11 i qi 1 * 
any way; but has bealth and strength, and every thing , ry 27 = = 
which any litle girl could wish to make her happy in o> oe 4 9— * 
this world, except a good heart. ; z H 2 ~ — 
What was it that made her fretful? Why, she had a - @ — fi a 
kind mother, who told her what she must do, and what 8 7 5 : 5 
f she must not. I will tell you what I heard :— a hf F 
* Caroline, You must not take my scissors, my dear.” & 52 — 
“Why, mother, 1 have no ilies ww cutoff my é st 3& Hi: it 3 a 
thread,” said Caroline, pettishly. ¥ : 2 a a < 
* Well, my dear, l will give you # pair; but you must . g q § , 
not tnke mine.”. 2 Eg ? 3 
Jam sure I don't see why, it'sunly just to cut off my ’ 
thread " f 15 35 = 
The scissors were of the finest kind, and highly polish- J iF : . « Em 
ed; and Carvline’s mother knew that it would soil them re s ⸗ * 
if she should handle them with her moist hands; and + pil 3* * > 
that. if she had them once, she would want them again. 3 — 4 2. 
Caroline's business was to obey cheerfully, whether she ° 2 





saw the reason why, or not. 
“Caroline, my dear, you inust not climb upon the 
chair to reach your work. You must ask some one to 


they . get it for you.” 


220208 Luew moy ‘yond 
gored paw anbunzpond 


*s2Aa08 Ga 


“yo moy ‘subunssnpund 
pee toab 


*s9a800 peasd 


meq ‘enbicnbsenjuond 
pee anbunsenjurnd 30 ‘sxpwnlaze 08 


*qdaoq:e ‘wondurnd 











= 
e 
tell **Zam sure [ don't see why. It is less trouble to get it Hy 
myself, than toask somebody for it.” 7 5 i 
“Very well, my child, you shall do it in your own ? r 
fe way, und sec.” =? 
a That very afternoon Caroline mounted a chair to get at 
their her work. She reached too far, and over went the chair, 
it to and Carvline with it. Her work was scattered over the — ee - ~ 
floor—the needle-book in one di ection, and the thimble de *55 
in another, and the spools in another; and, what was re fF: gs FE epi * 
oe worse than all, her head struck the edge of the door, and ~* gf bs ef * 5J 
3J a large gash was cut in her forehead. She cried sadly, Hf 3 ; = Rs et! 3 
* and did not get over her hurt for weeks. Was it less 28 3 £2 5 £2 
trouble to get it herself? re RO a g * 
— If she had trusted her mother, she would have saved * te oy ee 
‘on & herself all this pain; but, for the sake of knowing the “a r 8 * © 
they reason why she should not get upon the chair, she cost § a 
* herself a severe wound, and a great deal of shame and J t 1 = 8 
grey sorrow. * * J 
* AUt is a good rule, through life, to do what God requires s & 4 * 
vhis- us to do, whether we see why or not. One of the things ee ae 2 a se 
reel. he requires us to do is, to obey our parents. Eph. vi. } 3 s — 7 
ra ‘— = Col. iti. 20.— Youth's Friend. we - 
ae 5 Mr. Howe, once conversing witha novlemao who swore Hq re 7 7 * i & 
51 roſanelx in his · onversution, expressed great satisfaction , Me WVF J 
bus in the thougit that there is a God who geveras the world, 2 oe i 7 34 
who will finally make retribution to all according to their § F J —J 
rater works, and, who, my lord, added he, * will make a ditler- s * * 1 
1860 & ence between him that sweareth and him that feareth an : 
‘ten oath.’ His Lordship immediately answered, ‘1 thank é > 45 
—* you, sir, for your ſreedom. I take your meaning, and * 
chry F shallendeavor to make a good use of it." Mr. Howe re- ts 1 ie? 1 
oul & plied, I have reason to thank your Lordship, for the most im 3 
difficult part of the discourse, which was the applica- i i iy os 
ices : tion.’ . 
noke & a a s 
— Ramsuoan’s Taste or Larix Conaruarivxs. if | fj f i 
Prepared for the Intelligencer. a: § [ Ba as! 
hon § The name correlatives is given to certain pronouns, pro- He gs ah 3 * I 
ship Nominal adjectives, and pronominal adverbs, which have iĩ a ; i R @; 
6 & reciprocal relation to each other aad @ correspondence . ’ 1 
hip in theis formas aad signiGouuons. ) 4 1 24 1. Bream 
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REMARKS. 

This whole collection of words are demonstratives, in 
the general sense, inasmuch as they do not name any 
person, thing, quantity, quality, time or place, but only 
demonstrate or point tu it. ‘They are in fact impersonal 
and unreal, being permanently attached to no person, 
thing, quantity, quality, etc. but completely abstract or 
vacillating. 

The Ist column are demonstratives in the strict sense, 
and of different formations. 

The characteristic of the eurliest formation, or of the 
original demonstrative, seems to have consisted in an in 
itial ¢, which is seen in the compounds iste and ts/ic, and 
more clearly in the derivatives fantus, tol, talis, totics, 
and tam. ‘This t, which by softening becomes ¢, (comp. 
Lat. sdum,) by aspiration, th and A, (comp. Lat. hie and 
its dleriv.) by assibilation z and -,(comp. Lat. sie.) seems 
tou have a natural appropriateness to designate the denon- 
strative, and is found abundantly in must languages of 
the Indo-European class; as Sanse. tat, it, taurus, one 
of two; Lithuan, tcs, that, lokelys, so great, toks, such, 
taip, so; Sclav. €", that, lak, such, fake, so, tama, 
thither; Gr. ¢6, rodeo, esos, toivg, e239, c4¢s 5 Goth, fas 
ta, t..at, than, then, thar, there. tha.heo, thence; Old 
Germ. der, dtu, daz, that, dun, then, dar, there, davh,. 
thither, dunnan, thence; Heb. z, this, also hi, Au. he, she. 

There are two remaining forms, viz. ille and iilic, 
(whence illic, luc, illine,) connected probably with Heb. 
al, the, and el, these; and num and nunc, with a denon- 
strative n, comp. Chald. hen, that. 

The 2d column are interrogatives, which uniformly 
begin with gu (==Auw,) except at, ubi, and unde, which are 
probably formed by apheresis from guut, quubi, and 
quunde. 

The initial k, the characteristic or root of the original 
interrogative, is thought to be naturally adapted two ex- 

ress the interrogation, and is f wad abundantly in most 
atlas of the Indo-European cluss; us Sunsc. kas, 


The 4th serics are udjectives of seer They have 
one regular formation; as fais, such, (romp. Ge, 
¢ndinog, Anglo-Sax. thelike 3) qualis, of what sort? (comp, 
Gr, aqaixog, Goth. Avelike! whence Eng which 1) They 
are evidently formed from the demonstrative or relative, 
by adding the ancient form ofthe Eng. word like, 

“The Sth series are adverbs of number, formed regular. 
ly from the corresponding adjectives ; ‘as & ties, so many 
times, from fof, so many. 

The Gth «series are adverbs of degree and intensity, 
They are strictly the accus. fem, of the correspomding 
pronguns ; as fam, so, (comp. Gr, ¢4y 53) quam? in what 
degree ? : 

The 7th series are adjectives of quality or manner, 
There are two formations ; (1.) the accus. sing. neut , as 
ita, so, for i ul, ui, a8, for quod, Gr. oes, (2 ) quomude! 
in what manner? i. e. guo modo, 

The eth series are udverbs of time, There are two 
forms; (1.) the accus. muse. of the pronouns, tum. then, 
(comp. Gr ¢ov}) tune. (comp. hune 3) dum, (comp tum;) 
num (in ébumnum) and nen’, (comp. tan and tunc.) So 
Gr cord, uccus. sing. neut. frond; Goth. than, whence 
Eng. then, accus. sing. muse. for thana, 

The Mth series are adverbs of the place where. There 
appear to be two formations; (1,) that of hi, in that place, 
from , aad wi, for gault,in which place, from gui; 
‘both being ancient forms of the dative, (conmp. tibi, sibi, 
aml Gr. au spi) (2-) that of hie, istic, illic, properly 
datives, (comp. huic.) in this or that place. 

The luth series are adverbs of the place whither. 
They are strictly the ablative mase. of the corresponding 
pronouns; asev,'scil, loco, in that place; Auc, i. q. hoe, 
scil. luca, to this place. 

The Hlth series-are adverbs of place. denoting by what 
way. They ure strictly the abl. fem. from the corres- 
ponuing pronouns; thus ea, scil. viay by this way; qua, 


iscil. via, by what way. 


The 12th series are adverbs of the place whence. There 





who? kataras, who of two! katuma, who of many? 
Lithuan. kas, who! kokelys, how great? koks, of what | 
sort? kaips, how! Sclav. ‘to, who! kulik, how great ? | 
kakii, of what sort? kako, how! kame, whitherward ? | 
Gr. (lon.) xérepos, xoFog, xoiug, xais, xoTe, xov ; Goth. Aras? | 
who? hvath-r? whether! hrelauds ? how great? heclicks? 
of what sort? Aeaiva? how? Avan? when! Ave. ? where 
Avad, whuher? hvathro, whence? Old Germ Auer? 
who? huedar? whether? hw licher, of what sort? huanne? 
when? huor? where? Celt. ko, who? 

The 3d column are relatives, and accord throughout | 
almost exnetly with the interrogavives., ‘The ditlerence - 
was probably marked by a ditlerent intonation, as in 
English. 

The 4th column are indefinites whieh aretormed fan 
the interrogatives by prelixing ali, (a fragmentof the ad- 
jective alius) as quis, who ! ali puts, some one. 

The Sth column are universals, the thing being con- 
ecived of in the most general way. This moditication 
ov the meaning is eflectéd in two ways ; (1.) by affixing 
funque, at any time, from quisque, any one, (comp. quum. 





— 


- when, from gui, who,) to the relative forms. as qui, who, 


wieungur, Who atany lime, i. e. Whosoever, (2.) by doub- 
ing the interrogative furm, as guis, who, quisqui:, who? 


who? i. e. whosoever. , 


The first series, or the leading forms, are pronouns. 
They denote persons or things. They my be thus dis- 
tinguished. Js, he, is the pronoun of the third person, 
Hi, and its derivatives, refer the place of the speaker. I3 - 
te and istic, and their derivatives, to the place of the per- 
eon addressed. U/l and illic, and their derivatives, refer 


to the place of the persou or thing spokes of. 

The 1 series are adjective ofconcrete quantity. Their 
formation is regular. 

The 3d series are adjectives of number or discrete 


quantity._ Their formation is regular, “The ſurius totus, 


quer, ifar valy in being doctinable. * 


appear to be two formations ; (L.) that of inde, thence, from 
pron. is, (related to prep. in, comp. Gr. évSev froin év,) 
and prep. do; unde, as if, quund*, whence, from pro:. 
qui. aud prep. de, (2.) that of Aine, istine, illine, as if, 
avcus. sing. Aimer, istimee, illimce, (comp. im for eum,) 
liter. * on this or that,” hence * from this or that place.” 


For the Intelligencer. 
American Prack Socirry. 


The friends of peace in this country had, for ten or 
twelve years aller.the commencement of their efforts ip 
this cause, no conmnen center or medium of eperation. 
This was felt to be a serious defect: and in Teer, the 
American Peace Society was organized in the city of 
New York as a general bond of union, and nearly all the 
peace Sucieties in the United States are now connected 
with it as auxiliaries. 

* "This society stands on high and broad ground. It re- 
cognizes among its friends no distinction of sect or party, 
but invites all that deplore the evils of war, and appre- 
ciate the blessings of peace, to co-operate in this enter- 
woes of patriotism, philanthropy and christian benevo- 
ence. 

Such an appeal has not been in vain, The socicty 
-has found cordial frien Is among christians of almost eve- 
ry name: many of the highést ecclesiastical bodies io 
our land have warmly recommended it to the prayers 
and patronage of the christian community ; we know not 
that the pulpits of any sect have been closed against it, 
and -those of at least sere» denominations have been ac- 
tually occupied by its acents the claims of this great 
evangelical enterprise ; while more than: eight hundred 
ministers have pledged themselves to preach to their peu- 
‘ple once a yearon thiy long negiceted, yet prominent 
{part of-the goapede Tt eign Lae ok 
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The operations of the suciety have been steudily in- 


— —— — 


they * juat want ta ale thoma goo! thenshin’.” And af- 


creasing. Jt has always supported a periodical as un or · ter they have waste! millions of dollars, and she! an 
of communication with the publicefirst the Harbin- | ocean of bla⸗l. they leave the point in diepute, if there 


rof Peace, next the Calumet in larger ze, aml now 


the American Advocute of Peace. an able work of much | 
interest to cultivated or inquisitive minds, (published for | 


the society at Hartford, Conn. by W. Watson. at one 
dollar a year.) The society hay stereotyping several 
tracts, and gratuitously circulates every year a large 
It has. culled the atten- 
tion of ministers, and churches, and pious parents, and 
teachers in seminaries of learning, to the cluius of this 
cause upon themselves. 

The society has mect with far more success than its 
slender means seemed to promise. Public opinion, es- 
pecially in New England, has already undergone a 
great change on this subject; and, if these eifurts cun- 
tinue to increase with proportionate results, we may ex- 
pect ere long ty see public sentiment in the best portions 
of our country arrayed decidedly against the custom of 
war as & sin against God, and one of the direst curses 
that ever smote our world. G. C. B. 


How Warn Beoins ayn Exps. 
The cause of war is alwuys wrong. God hiniself has 


told us, by the mouth of h® servant James, that wurs: 


and fightings come trom the lusts of men which war in 
their members.” 
fish and sinful desires, that they raise armi-s to kill one 
another by thousands, and to lay villages and cities in 
ashes... ‘They want property, or power, or glory, or re- 
venge; and so they go tv war, and continue tw do each 
other all the mischiet they can, till they are tired out, 
and then leave the whole subject of costention just where 
they found it. 

Sometimes they hardly know what they are fighting 
for, except that somehow or other they have go: them- 
selves into a quarrel, and think they must fight it out. 
You may have seen bad boys act in the same way; and 
the Ettrick Shepherd tells u stury of some boys iv Scut- 
land, that * hits the nail exactly on the head " 

“Two boys from ditlerent schools in Nithedale met 
one fine day upon the ice. ‘They eyed each other for a 
while with rather jea.ous, indiguunt looks, and with de- 
fiance on each. * What are ye giowrin’ at Billy?’ suid 
Donald. * What's that to you!’ answered William in 
asurly tone. ‘*1'il look where FE have a mind, and hin- 
der me if ye daur.’- For this, Vonald gave Williuin a 
hearty blow, and there such a battle began! lt being 
Saturday, all the boys of both schools were on the ice, 
and the fight iustantly becume general and desperate. 
At first they fought with snow-balls and stones; but at 
length they grappled, and exchanged a multitude of 
bloody raps. | went up to try if L could pacity them ; 
for by this time a number of litle girls bad joined the af- 
fray, and 1 was afraid they would be killed. So, ad- 
dressing one of the parties, 1 asked what they were pelt- 
ing the others fur, what they had dune w them. *O, 
naething ut a’, man; we ju. want lo gie them @ good 
thrushin.’ After tighing til they were quire exhausted, 
one of the principal herves, co.ered with blood, and his 
clothes torn to tatters, stepped furward between the par- 
ties, and thus addressed his foes: —* Weel, I'll tell ye 
what we'll do wi’ ye; if ye’ll let us alone, we'll let you 
alone.’ ‘There wus no more of it; the war was at ao 
en, and the boys all scattered away to their play. 

Such is war in general. Kings, and minister of state, 
are just a set of grown-up children, exactly like those 
boys, except that they will not tight out their own foolish 
quurrels, but force their innocent subjects, who neither 
know nor care a tig avout the cause of t.e dispute, to con 
tinue to butcher one another by thousands, till these war- 
makers are willing to have them siop. ‘They can hard- 
ly tell why they are quarreling with their neighbors; but 
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It is for the gratitication of their sel-! 





really was any, precisely where they found it, and are 
glad, merely because they are tired of butchering one. 
another, and have come a litile to their senses, to make 
the boy’s conditions, ** Lf you'll tet us alone, we'll let you 
alone.” CUILDREN'S PEACE TEACHER. 


Oxz War tro Parvest Waa. 

The Emperor of China gives his physivians very lib- 
eral salaries while he is in health; but the moment he is 
taken sick, suspends theirs salaries till he gets well. 

Let this principle be transferred to rulers, ond wars 
would pretty generally cease. Rulers are a sort of phy- 
sician to the body politic ; they might, if fully bent upon 
it prevent war in forty-nine cases out of fifiy where they 
have actually occurred ; and if their pay and their repu- 
tation were both made to depend on keeping peace, rath- 
er than upon the successful prosecution of war, the 
would, as they could with pertect ease, settle nearly, of 
not quite all the dilliculties between nations, without the 
sword, ‘The present plan actually bolds outto men in 
power immense rewards for getting wations into conflict ; 
and if the scales were so completely turned that war 
would invelve them in penury and disgrace, but peace 
cover them with glory, and loud them with rewards, [ 
doubt very much whether the peace of christendom 
would be often, if ever, disturbed axvain. 

PEACE-GLZANER. 


Speed on, O Prince of Peace, 
The long expected day 

W hen hateful war end strife shall cease, 
Ani earth, thy laws obey. 


Adorned in radiant hues, 
That gior.ous day shall rise ; 

A lovelier bloom shall earth suffuse, 
A purer light, the skies. 


‘No more shall madly rush 
The warrior to the plain ; 

No more shall tears in torrents gush 
For husbands, brothers slain. 


All redolent with bliss, 
Shall mortal life flow on, 

The world of life beam forth in this, 
An endless being’s dawn. 


Then shall na sweet a song, 
As hailed Messiah's birth, 

In living music float along 
O'er all the biise-clad earth. 


Osstacies asp Unsections to thx Cause or Prace. 


There is anther objection, which some persume 
up, to excuse themselves froin taking uny active part in 
the peace refurination. They say, that thr aateral 
sions of the human heart must be erad cated, be.ore the 
friends of peace can have any hope of succes-. 

‘That this obstacle should be thrown in the way of the 
cause of Peace, nwre than any uther benevolent cause, 
shows that those who make the objection, have not well 
examined the subject. It is equally applicable to the 


jcause of temperance, anti-slavery, or any other 


cause. It may even be brought against preaching the 
guspel and foreign missions. But it is not true, that the 
passions of the humau heart must be eradicated, before 
these benevolent objects can be obtained. The passions 
were implanted, by Gud, in the human heart, for wise 
and benevolent purposes; and I do not kouw that there 
is one of them, which we should wish to spare. I do 
not think. that Adan had a single passiog after the fall, 
which be had not before. The mivbituve was, that the 
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na.ural possions und instiucts were perverted from their 
right use. “They were meant for self’ preservation, the 
propag:ttion of ve species, aud rational enjoyment; but, 
by the fal, they were perverted; and whut befure was 
good, became the occasion of evil. The object of Chris- 
tian and benevolent operations is, to restore the fullen 
race of man to its original putity, as tar as is practicable 
on this eile of the grave. 

Butitis not necessary, that all the passions of the hu- 
man heart Should be cradicated, to insure the success of 
any one of the benevolent enterprises of the day. ‘The 
great success which bas attended the exertions to reform 
tclizion, put a stop to the slave trade, promote the cuuse 
of temperance, of emancipation, and other good objects, 
shows that much gool may be ellected, without eradica- 
ting the natural passions of munhkind, 

We are taught inthe worl of God, to believe, that the 
vassions of manhind will be tamed, Tn the tigurative 
cried of prophecy, we read. that “The woll alse 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the hid, and the calf, and the young lion, aud 
the fatling, together, and a little chid shall lead thew. 
And the cow and the bear shall feed together; their 
young ones shall lie down together; aod the lion shail 
eat straw like the ox. © And the suckling chin shall play 
on the hole of the asp; and the weaned child shall put 
his hend on the cockatrice den. ‘They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in ally holy mountain, for the eurth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Loed, as the waters cover 
the sea.” ([saiuh chap. xi. GY.) Now, if this is to 
be done, L ask how is it to be done! Are we to expect 
some stupendous miracle, or some new dispensation ! 
Or is the Christian retigiou, as it is, adequate to the eud 
proposed, and the means which are now made use of, 
by the friends of Peace, to enturce the. precepts of the 


whole world should be moved at once. The progress of 
moral light ever hus been, amd) always will be, gradual. 
| Let Great Britain aud America adopt the peace princi- 
‘ples, and they not only will keep peace between them- 
seives, by leuving their disputes to arbitration, as has al- 
realy been done. but this policy will have an etlect on 
France and other nations; aud it will induce one nation 
to lend its aid, to prevent war among its neighburs, 
Hast it not been for the progress of peace principles in 
Great Britain, we should, at this moment, be engaged in 
a bloxly war wah France; and all this has beeu done, 
without eradicating the human passions 
It isin the power of the church of Christ, to put an 
end to wats in Christendom, whenever she shall choose 
todo it, Let the church give ber testimony against war 
us unequivocally as she has herctolore given it in fiver 
of war; and the savage and utehristian custom will be 
abolished, in those coun ries where christianity hus an 
influence. The ecclesiastical bodies in Great Brituin 
have, not ouly given their testimovy against slavery in 
the British dominions; but some of thea ace exerting 
an.influence in this country, by seuding messages-and 
delegetes to our own religious couvemions. Let us re- 
turn the compliment, and send messages and delegates 
to them, enforcing the principles of Peace: and while 
they remonstrute against the slavery of the black man in 
this country, let us, in brotMerly love, point out to them 
the greater slavery of the white man in theie owa coun- 
trv; for there is not a consistent Chrissian, who would 
not rather be a whip-galled slave on a rice plantation, 
than an impressed seaman on board a British man of 
war. What man is there, that has embraced the princi- 


| ples of Christ, who would not rather sufler himself, than 


make others sutler; o¢ would not endure all the ills of 
negro slavery, rather than send a fellow creature to eter- 





gospel, und to make them bear on commundets and na- 
tions, the proper steps to be taken, to bring about the mil- 
lennium. If not, IP should like to know what are the 
suitable means, und T will be content to drop those used 
hitherto, and adopt the new ones. A state of perma- 
veut unl universal peace isto be brought about by the 
action of mund on mind, and of opinion upon opinion, 
until nations are induced tu take «measures to settle cis- 
putes, which muy arive between them, and which they 
may not be able to settle themselves, in the sume way 
as peaceable individuals settle theie dispu es—by arbitra- 
tion, LT considera congress of nations us the end, and not 
the means of accomplishiag this great change. When 
all the individuals of a nation are changed, the nation it- 
self is changed, ond when a majority of individuals are 
changed, the whole nation acts accurding to the will of 
the majority, aod itis absurd to say, the opinion of an 
individual may be changed on this subject, and that the 
opinion of a whole nation, of at least a majority of ana. 
tion, may not be changed, Therefore, he who has been 
instrumental in changing the opumon ot a single individ. 
val, has done something to hasten the time, when tie na- 
tions shall learn war ne more. 


ual pertition? But, alas, we see the mote in our broth- 
er’s eye sooner than the beam in our own eye! 

From the success which has alreuwy attended the 
cause of Peace, its triénds have every encouragement to 
press.forward, and exert themselves to restore the human 
passions. corrupted by the cusiom of war, to their primi- 
tive purity aud utility, as far as can be done, with our 
fallen nature. PaiLastunoros, 
Chrisitun Mirror.) 

— — 


ConoressionaL Praren Mesrtine. 


Messrs. Editure.—There is no enlightened christian 
who can feel indifferent to the character of those who oc- 
cupy places of power and trust in the government of his 


idence of God towards nations, there is ai: intimate con- 
nexion between the conduct of rulers and the prosperity 
and happiness of the nation ovee which they preside. 
The entire Old Testament history presents, in fact, one 
connected chain of evidence in support of this position. 
Nor is there any thing in the change of dispensation to 
alter this great feature of the divine governinent. Na- 





But, still, there is a lurking objection. It may be said, | 
that it is not enough, that the opinion of one nation 
should be changed: it is necessary to change the opivion 
of the whole world, before we can ensure permanent and 
universal pace. low is the opiniog of the whole 
world to ke changed? Js it not by the same means that 
the opinion of individuals is changed? Will notthe gene! 
eral opinion of one nation have.an effect on another na- 
tion, just as the opinion of one individual has an eflect 
on anwther individual? Has not Great Britain had a 
wonderful effect on this country, in the cause of emanci- 
paiion? and has not this country had an equal eflect oa 
direeat Britain in the cause of temperance? Hus not 
Great Britain moved the whoe Christian world, by her 
eit rts to abolish the slave: trade? and hus not this coun- 
trv done the same in ity efloris te abolish intemperance ! 


die nr pooesary w the yuccem uf ous Ayan that the 





tions are governed on the same unalterable principles of 
retributive justice now, as ever, As nations they can be 
rewarded or punished only on this side the grave. ‘The 
acts of the public head of a people are national acts: his 
virtues bring down blessings, and his flagrant vices entail 
judgments on his people. Nor is there any thing unjust 
in this: for though the individuals who make up a nation 
ore visited with chastisements in consequence of the ru- 
ler's sin, yet it is not for the ruler's sin, but for their own. 
The otlence of the head gives occasion, in providence, for 
Giad to cull the sins of the people to remembrance, and 
to punish masses of men atonce by public calamities. 
And if this cule held under the despotic governments of 
the old world, when men came into power by mere de- 
scent, without any direct expression of the national will, 
much more may it be expected to apply to a nation like 
ours, who freely and frequently chose their own wagis- 
teateu of every grade. © aes 
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country. He has learned from his bible that, in the prov- · 
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These remarks have been made with a view to inr- 
duce the statement of a fuct, which, in my apprehension, 
has an important bearing on the prospects of vur beloved 
land. Iw the early part of the winter of 1832, and: effort 
was made at Washington, to estab.ish a meeting of 
members of Congress fur the purpuse of sucial prayer. 
Tt partially succeeded, and a meeting was held, tor the 
first tinie, in the study of the Rev. Mason Noble, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman of thut city, and wus ufierwards re- 
moved to an upurtiuent in. ove of the Congressional 
bourding-houses. Uuring that session it was spurcely 
attended ; it wasa very feeble band, and all eftorts at 
that time to increase wt proved unuvuiiing, You will 
probably be astonished to leacu, that one of that litle num 
ber wus the late Col. Crochet; yet such isthe fuct. His 
mind was tor a chort tine, under concern fur sin, and his 
conlessions were made with that trankness aud situplici- 
ty which formed a strong truit in his characer; but the 
impression, alas, proved transient; und, as is usual in 
such causes, Was succeeded by a re-uction of a very la 
mentable kind. At the commencement of the following 
session, the attempt was renewed, and with bener suc- 
ecss. Aregular weekly meeting wus established, at the 
head of wiich stood the respected name of Mr. Freling- 
huysen. It assembled in the house of Mr. Lowrie, Sec- 
retary of the Senate. where it coniitiued to meet the suc- 
creding sessions. It consisted of members of Couzress 
of buth houses, and of all parties, who assembied every 
Saturday evening in an uuceremouniuus, social manner, 
aud couducted the exercise with a simplicity, solennuty, 
and euruestness of devotion wiich it was euify ing to wit- 
ness. All the individuals attending took part, whenvever 
called upon, praying in succession on vended knees be- 
fore heaven, und alternating the exercises Wits singing, 
aud reating of the Scvipures. Ln these prayers, whi 
the ordinary topics of christian supplicanon were dweit 
on, especial reterence was had to sins, wunts, and dan- 
gers of the nation, as well as to the spiritual condition 
and interests ot their feliow-members, Otten might the 
tear of tender feeling be seen wo fall, while the legislators 
of’ our country Were thug pleading her cuuse b ture the 
Judge of the whole earth. The attendance varied in 
point of number,‘ sometimes extending to eighteen or 
twenty, and at others sinking to tive ur six,our severable 
chairman seldom if ever talitig to uccupy bis place, and 
auimate bis fellows by his cuusistent, uuwuvering, and 
pure example. ; 

Clergymen were scarce ever present; though on one 
occasion a divine from England, who felt a lively int e- 
est in the matter, ashed and obtained leave to attend, aud 
min ling very heartily in the scene, declared afterward 
that he had rureiy witnessed a spéctac.e which so deeply 
atlvcted him. Mr. Lowrie, as you know, has a en in 
the mission field at Lodiana, near the sources of the 
Ganges. Ue was often remembered on these occasions, 
and it was touching to hear the trembling tone of the pa- 
reutal voice, there in the midst of such a praying circle, 
commending his child to the God of missiors. They 
wre ocva-ious solemnly sweet, aud will, I presume. 
never be furgenten by those who tous partin them. They 
continued down to January last, how much longer | 
know not, but presume throughout the last sesson. Lei 
us all hope, that a-praetice like this will never be abun 
dowed white intellicent piety retains a fouthotd in yur oa- 
tivual legiviature. - N.Y. Vos. 

— 


Pusuc Wonrsur. 


We published in the Intelligencer of Sept 24th, the 
most important of a series of Resolutions, passed at a 


pu lie meeting at Hartiord, during the late session of 


the Am -rican Board. We give below, trom the N. York 
Uberve, the report of several add exses made in sup- 
port of tose Kesolutions, We hope tiey may be aren 
tively read, aud the spirit of then pervade all, our 
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| form, and all other ellorts tor good, 


Dr. Beecher observed, that.» hen this sul-ject firt came 
up, it seemed to Le almost inangbe. ‘I bere vy pr a.ed 
to Le no way of geting at it. Lut God hax guakd the 
committee, ulier some deliberation, to resuis cut.rely 
practicable, and such as huve the stamp of experience ww 
sanction trem. There is sauething we cen do iv this 
matters ecmething which every int: iligent man and we 
on inthe church may attenyt and cun uccumpiish., It 
is eocial iniiuenve that must suve the works. If we 
would have a more geietal attendance ou public wor 
ship, we tuust gu out atier those who with.cuw then 
selves. Pustorul visitution ie one menn to be employed, 
but it isenly one. Tt must be toilowed up by pastoral 
lectures, aniniuting and suirrng up the church to the 4 er 
formance of her duy. Hi this were suitably dune, aod 
the work generally und hearty engaged in, we cana 
doubt bot that God would giachously your out his Spird, 
und we should have such a revival av hae never vet Lece 
ecen. And though | udiwit that in» ch a state of th uge 
there may be rome danger of wild fire, yet they cannmn 
be avouled by standing sull, und considering ull . ction us 
wild fire. Ji we wantthe genuine fie of heaven-hin- 
died zeal, we must lay our account to luke sane wild tire 
along with it: but alist wny thing ws beer than a 
withering frost. We must not uttcempt io resist wild line 
by casing up our hearts in ice. 

Mr. Bucon addressed the meeting. In Connecticut, 
staying uway fom meeting Wus once a crin.e aginst 
the commonweulth There was atine whea our en- 
ire population was, | er lorce, a church-guing pupulation, 
That law was repeuied; aud ever since then, uns evil 
has been a growing one amongst us: it is growing, be- 
cause it has be n neglected. | sujy ore the minisiers and 
churches of New Lugland are mt aware of the fact ut 


| teust they have uot realized it, that by the course of 


things, they have been piaced in the rewticn of nuissien- 
urits tu this population. Yet such is the fact. A cer 
tain portion ol our own Citizens are pot within reach of 
the means of sulvatiun. ‘Lhe temperance reli, how. 
CVEF pros, rule its progress, stops ul this mark. l pew 
ple du not go to meeting, in mine Cees out cf ten they 
willdtinn. lt is just sv wich all “etloris tw enlighten tLe 
commmunmty — ‘They who huve Subbaths and a Christian 
Hititiry, Cun be reached, und can be wrought upon for 
youd, but the rest are sinking contiouully lower amt lowe 
ef in morals and intelligence, om geting a deeper aral 
deeper hold on bell every year. They are perpetually 
under un uninal.zing of berutalzing process, ttting thers 
to become more and more the instruments of the enemy 
of God andeinun, in subjugating to his dominion this fa- 
vored, this sucred luad. lt is a. blessed enterprive to 
which God ts cailing our attention at this moment. This 
is the thing which will carry torward the temperunce re- 
It you cun once get 
men Within reach of the light of heaven, you get them 
within reach of u.l that can retine and elevute, and give 
digmty tu their nature, of all that can bless their sucial 
couthtion aud persouul character, 

Mr. Barter said thut iu the consociation to which he 
betunged, some resolutions of the same hind had beca 
adopted; in consequence of Which, most of the mete 
bers-hud entered inte an examination of the state of their 
congregations, aud thei¢ hearts hud beea deeply atlected 
by the tacts which were thus brought to light. Let the 
farts be knuwn, and the same eflect would be praluced 
every wiere. ‘Lhe souls of miuisters would be roused 
lu prayer aml to action, aad they would go torth intu their 
tiochs and labor with earnest utlection umung the peglect- 
ers of the ordinances of Gud, They would show men 
the reasous why they were sv desirous of obtaining their 
presence iv the sunctuary, aud weuld press believers to 
grea-er etlotis for the rescue of their neightor. fom ruin, 
thus Chitetians would cuuse their sight to shive, cod the 
influences und power of the gospel would be eateuled in 
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ing of the word, was one of the most fatal, the most in- , to the minister of God. From that moment he holds a 
surmountable obstacles which Sutun could present tu the | power which none besides ‘can wield. Suppose you are 
triumphant progress of the Redecmer's ki sgdom. a pastor, and one-third of your flock should absent them- 
Mr R ddell eaid that the committee could not go inte | selves from your ministry — in the course of ten years 
greater detail ax to the proper means to be empl yed, | what will you not have lost? But suppose every one of 
than had been done in the words of the resolution, It | us should awake to his responsibility, und by using suit- 
was their 2xpectation, as a thing of course, that the hear- | able exertions, should succeed in drawing in vow one, 
ty adoption of these would naturally lead to the employ- and now another, and another, and another of these los: 
ment of all sorts of innocent and proper measures caleu- | sheep, until he reclaims them all to the sanctuary, what 
lated to advance the end in view — At tirst the case had | an ettect will be produced in his charge. Huw many of 
appeared bey ond the reach of remedy; the ministry in | these now strangers from the covenants of promise, these 
general had nut thought enough of the bearing of thi. one | aliens fromthe commonwealth of Israel, may, under the 
great evil on all the moral aud religious interests of the sult dews of the gospel be converted into new creatures in 
community. Even in seasons of religious revival, | Christ Jesus! 1 have no doubt that some of us here pres- 
while they pressed men earnest y to repentance and an | ent can turn w the instances in which such a result has 
immediate surrender of their hearts to Gud, they neglect- | been happily eflected, and where sume of those whom 
ed sutliciently to urge a general attendance on the means | they persuaded to come in from the high-ways and the 
of grace. Let us lay aside the delicacy which has sume- | hedges, bave found converting grace, reached a happy 
times restrained us, and engage in a direct effurt to bring bed of death, and are gone up to glory. Why wiil not 
men of all classes aud characters to the house of God. | all who hoid the sacred office awake to this subject? If 
If they can be got under the means of grace, there is‘ they do, and the course proposed in this resolution shall 
ground of rational hope that something effectual inay be be generally adopted. I fear not to hazard the prediction, 
done for their moral and spiritual advantage. that in five years the nuinber of those who now absent 
Dr. Humphrey. ‘There is only one point embraced themselves from christian ordinances may be reduced 
in this resolution to which 1 will for a moment invite the oue half. 
attention particularly of those present who are pastors of} De. Snell expressed his concurrence in the resolution. 
flocks inour land. “Lam persuaded, that if a great por- | The influence which ministergs might exert in gathering 
tien of that population amoug us whe are living without 10 the people to God's house is net confined to one course 
God and without hope in the world, are ever to be brought Of exertion. ‘There are many in every society to whom 
under the sound of the gospel, it is to'be done more by the minister hus no direct and personal access, but what 
the. pastors of our churches, than by any other and all- he’ cannot do in his own person he may possibly do by 
other classes of laborers put together. Most of you know proxy. Let him go to a member of his church and sug- 
that [ was myself'a pastor for many years ; and when [ gest to him the propriety of talking with A. B. who never 
look back to that :period of my life, there is no one other comes to church, and try to induce him to attend. Pri- 
thing to which my miud adverts with mire painful re- ‘vate christians have often more influence with such per: 
gret than the neglect of what [ might have doue tw bring son than a minister. In this way a minister has a hun- 
this class of persons to attend upon God's house. | trem- | dred strings to pull upon, and they will not all be tried in 
ble to reflecton my own short comings in this behalf. nor | Vain. 
have I any refuge or hope but to confess my neglects, | On the request of Mr. Riddetl, 
and implore the forgiveness of God through the merits uf | . Dr. Tyler briefly gave his views of the subject, and 
his Son. Ministera, all ministers, are brought into fre- | confirmed the seatiments expressed by Dr. Humphrey. 
quent and direct contict with this very population, and He aduutted the alarming extent of the evil, and con- 
that under circumstances highly favorable to producing | curred in the belief that the principal remedy was to be 
an impression on their minds. We are brought into , found in faithful pastoral exertion, The parties must be 
their houses, to their firesides, into their chambers, to the ' visited in a friendly conciliatory way, by which much 
dying beds of their children and their wives. ‘They call might be done. Pastors too often felt as if their charge 
upon us to attend the funerals of the dearest members of extended to those only who attended their winistry: but 
their families, and to go with them to the place of graves, it was far otherwise. If their commission enjoined them 
What an opportunity is here presented to a pastor to get to preach the gospel to every creature, even to those in 
access to the ear and to the sympathies ofa man who Africa and China, would they be guiltless while neglect- 
has lived like a beathen in the midst of achristian land, ing those who lay at their own door? All who were with- 
When grief has opened the fountains of the heart, when in a minister's reach were committed to his pastoral care, 
the king of terrors has leaped up into the windows, what unless they were under that of some other man. When 
an opening is made for the suggestion of truth? Who he had himself first been setiled as pastor, it was in a 
will refuse to Esten toa pastor whom he has himself re- waste place, but —— inhabited, and where the peo- 
quested to attend the funeral of his child? Aud how fit, ple, generally, wore habitual neglecters of the gospel. 





. . * 4 ‘ m reoolyy . 
how timely, isthen the suggestion that the man himself Phat was twelve years ago; and now one-half his con- 


is adying creature, and must soon follow hin child to the gregution consisted of Persons trom families of this de- 
tomb! Nor is the minister's opportunity contined to that scription. 

particular occasion. Ido know, from’ my own goed The meeting was now adjourned till the afternoon. 
ence, that where a pastor embraces such a season in any In the afternoon the meeting was resumed, but our re- 
manner as he ought, the house he visited in the hour of porter was not present during the whole of it. When he 
affliction isopen to him afterward as ofien as he chooses entered the church, Dr. ‘Taylor, of New Haven, was 
to enter it. The messenger of death has gone before and speaking. | 

opened to him the door that, but for this, would have Dr. T. observed, that though it was requisite that 
been closed and barred against all hopeful success. He | ministers should exert themselves in the manner propos- 
may then take his seat in the midst of the bereaved ed in the resolutions reported, yet it would not do to rely 
household, and talk to them as no other could talk. on ministers alone. The church itself must be aroused 
There is something sacred about the christian ministry | and interested; for which purpose all those means were 
which makes its wav to the human conscience, even to be employed, which ditlerent localities might require. 
‘men profess to despise it. That impression, indeed. lies | Christians must be brought to see and feel that they were 
hidden in the ordinary course of prosperous affairs: but ; bound tv do as much for the salvation of their own souls 
let the angel of death smite, and conscience will speak , and for the souls of their children as for the heathen. 


out; the aching heart will call out for ⸗ yport and the | Ministers inust lay this responsibility upon their people ; - 


w7e once Ww scorn{al ant estranged, will 


— 


at tase cura | they must be instructed in the proper urodes of action 
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' have censed iw most instances for want of subjects; and 


_ version, so much labor lost. 
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ting in such a manner as to draw these people to church, 


their permanent attendance. 
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and then invited to labor, but with all wiedom and discre- 
tion, in 60 importunt an enterprise. Un'ess this could be 
done, he sruld despair of any effectual impression being 
ineve upon the enormous and growing evil which has 
been brought to view. ‘lhe —— who eon⸗tauily 
neglected the ordinances of Christianity were heathen, 
though they dwelt in a Christian laud, and would perish 
within the reach and at the very doors of the church of 


God. 
Mr. Fowler suggested the propriety of ministers preach- 


to interest them when they did come, and thus to secure 


Mr. Dantorth, of Lee, Mass., said that in his appre- 
hension it would be a very difficult thing to embody in 
any resolutions which could be drawn up, the principles 
which were necessary to meet all the cuses coutempla- 
ted by the committee. His own congregation had for- 
merly been under the care of the late lamented Dr. Hyde, 
a man as eminent for practical wisdom as for his devoted 
piety. The very plan now proj osed had been devised 
by that venerable and assiduous pastor, and fully carri- 
ed into practice. ‘I'he influence, for a time, had been 
highly beneficial; but this system of measures bad now, 
in a great measure, lost its power. If 1. said Mr. D., 
wished to bring in a greater amount of hearers into my 
church this is not the course | should pursue. On an ex- 
amination of my parish, we have discovered:that out of a 
population of about 2,000 souls 67 families seldom atiend 
church. To bring out a general attendance, the mode | 
should adopt would be this: If you, sir, (addressing Dr. 
Tyler,) or Mr. Bacon, or Dr. Taylor, or Dr. Beman, 
will accept an invitation tocome intumy purish and hold 
a protracted meeting, that is a measure which in the pres 
ent state of things would do more than all oihers to bring 
out such a pevple as ours. They have confidence in a 
measure of that description. We have tried it, and it has 
exerted a most extraordinary influence on men whw had 
not been seen.in the sanctuary for twelve months before. 

Dr. Taylor. I have a word or two more yet to add. 
I have no doubt that if we should go according to the in- 
vitation of brother Dantorth, and hold a protracted meet- 
ing in his congregation, it would exert a powerful influ- 
ence there: and if the other brethren whom he named, 
or some of then, can go, Lam ready to accompany them. 
I should like to see an experiment of that kind made in. 
all these parishes where it is likely todo good. There 
areothers where such a measure would not succeed. It 
would not, for example, succeed in New Haven, nor would 
it probably in New York. The cases are so difierent, that 





the par:icular course best to be adopted must be left to the | 
Christian diseretion of the respective pastors. Where | 
protracted meetings will answer, employ them; where | 
other measures would be more protnising, use them. Let 
me state what 1 believe to be generally a fact. The re- 
vivals of religion with which God has blessed the land, 


by subjects, 1 mean persons who will consent to put them- 
selves under its influence. There are some who will 
never cone near the sanctuary where such influences are 
said to be experienced ; they ure shy of every thing like it. 

In the great revival in New Haven it was found, afier 
some time, that our churches were filled with professors 
of religion, or with new converts: 80 that the exertions 


which were made, were. in fact, as to the work of con- 
We were spending our 





strength for naught and in vain. We then agreed to di- 
vide the city into districts, and the Christian people went 
out and invited their friends.and neighbors; the attempt, | 
it must be coufessed, proved a great failure; but that was; 


to be attributed to the fact that it was not made with all | 
the consideration that it might have been. I do not know 
but something may be done by an effort of the kind pro- 
posed; and if it can, it ought. We see the multitudes 
who never ajrend the sucttuary, apd we weep over them : | 


but when the ¢uesticn is proposed, what can be done d· 
ward bringing ‘hem in, we do nothing. Here is the mis- 
take; this is the evil; und it is one of great magnitude. 
The wisdom of oll the church needs.to be waked up. 


We ought to feel the subject more strongly- especially 


we, who ore in the ministry. But in this thing there ts 
an especial field for the co-operation of pious laymen. 
Good women, particularly, might be emivently useful in 
influencing persons of their own sex. ‘The manner. ton, 
in which many of our places of worship are seeted, pre- 
sents many obstacles; this may seem tu be a very small 
matter, but I believe that in many cases it is a very effi- 
cient one. Somet' ing. at all events, must be tried, and 
effected, or darkness is before us. 

Tar Sagezatu.— lt ie no rash assertion, that from that 
holy institution, the Sabbath, have accrued to man more 
knowledge of his God, more instruction in rightecusness, 
more guidance of his affections, and more consolation of 
his spirit, than from all other means which have beende- 
vised in the world to make him wise and vinuous We 
cannot fully estimate the eflects cf the Sabbath. unless 
we were once deprived of it. Imagination cannot fully 
picture the depravity which would gradually ensue, if 
TIME were thrown into one promiscuous field, without 
these heaven-directed beacons to rest and dircet the pas- 
sing pilgrim. Men would plod through a wilderness of 
being, and one of the avenues which now admits the light 
th. t will illuminate his path, whieh would be perfectly 
closed.—Bishup D: hon. 





For the Intelligencer. 


Am. Boanp or Com. ron F. Missions. 
The Missionaries no longrr to be delayed. 

The Prudential Comniittee, at a meeting on the 18th 
inst. adopted the following resolution : viz 

* Relying on the liberality of the churches to sustain 
the Board iu its increased expenditures, ana on the bles- 
sing of the great Head of the church, whose is the silver 
and the gold ;— ~ 

* Resolved, That the nissionaries end assistant mis 
sionaries now under appointment and ready to go, be sent 
immediately to their respective fields of labor.” 

This resolution, however, was not pa-sed in view of 
the actual receipts of the Board, since the Ist of Auguet, 
when the financial year commenced. These from Aug. 
let to Oct. luth were only about ¥30,000, or at tha rate 
of .3156,000 for the vear— $20,000 less than the receipts 
of the past year But the disposition of the churches 10 
sustain the Board 'n going forward, end especially ia 
sending out the missionaries now wetting to ga, was so 


‘atrongly ‘developed at the late mecting of the Board, and 


has since been in the cities of New York and Boston. and 


|imother places where the sulj-ct has been presented and 


the results are known, that the Committee could no longer 
doubt as to their duty. From all quarters the Commit. 
tee have been urged to send fonh the whole company of 
niinsionaries without delay, and have been assured in the 
strongest terms that the means of defraying the expense 
will be provided. Gentlemen in New York subscribed 
$15,000 some months before their usual time for their 
annual subscriptions, and made great alvances upon 
their former subscriptions, to show at what rate the friends 
of the cause might’ be expected to contribute during the 
ensuing year. About $12,000 have just been subscribed 
by gentlemen in Boston, with perhaps a three-fold ad- 
vance upon the subscriptions of last year. About a thou- 
sand dollars were subscribed and nearly all paid at Nor- 
wich, Connecticut: but most of the subscriptions are not 


| payable till alter January of next year, aud the pled 


generally are for money to be paid at a future time. The 
patrons of the Board, who can afford present aid, will no _ 
doubt keep this fact in view, and also the great amount 
of presem expenditures which mus be iucreawed in sead- 
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ing aut thirty-one or two missionary families, with two 
or three new printing estavlishiuents that must accu pa- 
ny therm. 

Two huolred and eighty or ninety thousand dollars 
will be needed to meet the expenditures of the year, end 
ing July 31, 1337; that is to say, 3 ..9.1,0.0 more il. an has 
been received, or at the rate of 826,000 a mouth. 

The semling forth of these missionaries is in accord- 
ance with the command! of Christ; it falls in with the 
suggestions of faith; it implies contidence in the sincerity 
of the churches in their professions of love to Christ and | 
his cause and a perishing world. Cuan the expectations 
of the Committee fail of Léeing realized?) Yet they will, 
unless the patrons und friends of the missions of the 
Board generaily, throughout the country, devise liberal 
things. 

Missionary Ro ms, Oct. 19, 1336. 

— 
Letter raom ok. Brewer. 
Suraxa, Jury 22d, 183i. 

Re and Dew Sir.—if all the sons of Yale, or beter 
still, all the children of men, should attempt with the 
Psalmist to count up the mercies of the Lord, they would 
each like myself doubtless have occasion to exclaim, 
* How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God! how 
great is the sum of them! -they are more in number 
than the sand.” J am led to this train of reflection by 
fin ling nivself once more in the bo-om of my tanily,— 
amidst the much endeared scenes of my missionary la- 
bors; and by calling to remembrance that within the tea 
years since | finally went out fro: the sweet re reats of 
iny Alma Mater, and the walks und groves of your al- 
most terrestrial Puradise, | have now tor the filth time 
crossed in safety the widerucean, und this great and wide 
se beyoutl. 

On returning to my post, I find indeed “ the pestilence 
walking in darkness” its anoual rounds, and by its noon 
day terrors closing the school room, making so.itary the 
sents of the church and permitting the grass to spring up 
before the door of the dwelling. ‘Phe Greck clergy two, 
instigated perhaps by Russian gold, have begun un ex- 
tended and vigorous opposition ty our eutite missionary 
work ‘These things however, lead us w place a still 
higher estimate ou the benevolent work, which the ladies 
of your city, ual theit associates elsewhere, have been 
carrying ou in this region of the Seven Apostolic Asian 
churches. ‘Though we have vot been anxious to have 
the name of Protestants adopted vy ou¢ pupils, it is re- 
freshin: to aee how many of them have become such in 
spirit; going to the #.b/e for the settlement of all ques- 
tions of religious doctrine. One tuo, at i ast, of the teach- 
ers, we trust, is worthy to be calied by tha higher yet 
much abused term of Chris tra! Nhe wnividual in 
question, Miss Marietya Padella, we have several times 
mentioned in our communications as a most hopeful per- 
son. In the schools of the New Hinea Lutics Greek Ae 
anciativa, she began to learn her alphabet; in these 
schools she heard and learned to read the Holy Scriptures, 
which we trust have made her wise unto salvation, thro’ 
faith in Christ Jesus: iu these schools she became qua’i 
field to teach others; in’ these schools, or rather in the 
school of Christ, but instrumentally through them, she 
has learned to endure persecution with firmness und pa. 
tience: through the same iniluence, she has became ac- 
tive in bringing others to the knowledge and Jove of the 
truth; and, finally, we trust that by this-instrumentality. 
and through the abouuding grace of the Saviour, she wur 
mingle at last with that * great multitude whom neo man 
can number. redeemed out of every people and kindred 
and tongue from men.” Blessed ngenvy aud blessed re-. 
sults!) Well may your excellent predecessor, whose, pa- 
ges were ever open to advocate the claims of this Ass- 
ciation, rejoice in having encourage.! so glorious a work, 

But ive trust ihnt itd nut to'stop avith.a single conver- 





siou w Christ. Many a young temule has hee under 


standing enlightened tnto a knowledge of divine truth, 
We now most earnestly beseech that unceasing pruyer 
may be offered by our patrons and your readers, that con- 
verts to Zion may here be * as drops of the morning ;" 


{ that the church of Smyrna and her surrounding ~imier 


churches, may svon shine forth in more than their primi- 
tive beauty and glory! 

We are desirous also, through the medium of your 
paper, to point out a new mode of doing good, to which 
the Providence of God seems to be directing us. It is 
the adopting into-our family a number of the more hope. 
ful Greck girls, to be constantly uoder our direction and 
instruction. We suppose this may be done at the expense 
of 850 un individual, exclusive of house rent, &c. Are - 
there not some societies of benevolent females who would 
like tu provide fur such individuels in our boarding 
schoul ! 

How prospers our venerable Yole? Does she still en- 
joy her wonted seasons of retreshiug from the presence of 
the Lord?) How two are the iuterestsof Zivn in your fa- 
vored city? Sure 1 am it shall be suid of her, in view of 
her precious revivals, * ‘This and that man was born in 
her ;"—** The -Lord shall count, whea he writeth up the 
people, that this man was born there.” But wide as has 
been the spheres of usefulness filled by your sons and 
daughters, | must conf :ss that it has caused me regret that 
not a single native of the city, to my knowledge, is en- 
gauged in the foreign missionary work. I fear | may, in 
my public discourses, huve expressed myself rather un- 
gitdedly on this topic. What 1 meant to say, was, that 
a people who from the days of the venerable Dwight and 
sainted Obvokiah had done so much to help forward this 
cause, ought to be represented by some from amoug their 
own children. Indeed, | feared that your churches had 
not in these times of the world's necessities, the proper 
number of their youth preparing in your various institu. 


‘tions for the ministry of reconciliation. | longed also that 


the ti aniul catalogues of the college, should repeat a 
greater proportion of graduates ou heathen ground. 

In conclusion | we td only add, from a full and grate. 
ful heart, * Peace be within thy walls and prosperit 
within thy palaces.” For my brethren and compauion’s 
sakes, | will nuw say, Peace be within thee. 

Your friend and brother, 
Josiau Barwes. 


New Puntications. 


The Christian Instructor.—This is the title of a duo- 
decimo of JI3 pages, by Josiah Hopkins, -A. M. Pastor 
of the first Presbyterian church, Auburn, N.Y. Pub- 
lished by H. Ivison & Co. Auburn, and for sale by S. 
Babcock of this city. 

The object of the author in this voluse, is to give to 
the christian public a compeudious system of religious 
truth, both doctrinal and practical; with brief, but the 
most sutisfuctory arguments in its defense. 

The plan is comprehensive und fall: the style is per · 
spicuous and forcible: the arguments well conducted and 
conclusive, and the subject intinitely momeutous. ‘To 
young christians, and té others not thoreughly acquain ed 
with the doctrines and duties of religwn and the best 
modes of deteuding them, this volume must be a very 
valuable auxiliary. Scarcely indeed ‘shall we find its 
equal among uuinspired books. 


Abstract of Biblical Geography, &c.. by M. L. R. 
Perrine, Prof. of Eccl. Hist. —ã— Sem. Au- 
burn ?, 

We are happy to announce to our readers the appear- 
ance of a second ed tion of this neat little volume of 211 
duodecimo pages, frum the same publishers, 

The object of this volume is what its title indicates, 
an outline of the geography of the countries and -locas 
liven of the families, jribes, . nationa, Cities, riv. ra, lakes, 
thountains, d&c. thut use weudoned iv the scriptures. 
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Few men in the country were better qualified to ander. 
take a work of so much difficulty than the late Dr. Per 
rine, and few, it is believed, would have succeeded bet 
ter. ‘The work was written, not as many with which 
the press is teeming. in great haste and with little thought, 
fur the sole sake of the pecuniary advant ge of the wri- 
ter; but after the most thorough researvh. and patient 
study, and without any regard to pecuniary profit. It 
was originally written, not for the public. but for the spe- 
cial benetit of the Theological students at Auburn; aud 
hence it was compiled with the utmost care, after many 
revixings and corrections, and embodies the results of the 
professional studies gand labors of the compiler during a 
series Of years. 

As a geographical guide, we know of no work extant 
which will atlord, so readily, so great advantages to the 
bibilical student. lt is aclapted to every class of learners, 
from the scholars in the savbath school and bible class to 
the student in theology. 

With these views, we solicit for it a general circula- 
tion. For sale at Mr. Babcock's. 


for the: Tutelligencer 


Revivat 1x New Jeaser. 
Brother Root, - l have been highly delighted in read- 
a communication from a belu. ed brother inthe minisicy, 
giv ng a very in:eresting acconnt of a revival of religion 
in New Jersey. Thinking it may prove as “ good news 


from a far country” to the readers of your valuable pauper, 
in this tine of almwst universal darkness and mural death ; 
aml hoping that it may rejoice and encourage the friends 
of Christ io go and do likewise ; 1 will send you un extract 
from this communication, which you are at liberty to pub- 
lish if you think proper. Ss. 


Whippany, N J., Oct. 11h, 1836. 
Dear Brother,—Jt gives me niuch pleasure that | can 


record the goodness of the Lord to me, io this time of 


general declension in the church. It is but a few weeks 
since | lef. my char,e in the city of New York, to labor 
as an Evangelist in this region. On my entering the 
tield, the way seemed tu have been prepared fur u rich 
harvest. 

The Lord gave me confidence in the people and has 
blessed my efforts. ‘Tu him the praise is due. Sume- 
thing more than fifty have obtained hope in Christ, and 
I think they appear us decided and firm as any converts 
Ihave ever met. ‘he work still gues on, but not with 
su much power as it has dune. We are huping for great 
things in this region—a region which has long been parch- 
edanddry. Amotig the many discouragements with 
which I have to contend, there is one thought that great- 
ly encourages me; that is, 1 believe Gud has muny elect 
inthis region unconveried ; and if so, he will open the 
duor for some body to gather them in. 

l have time to write no more. © live holy, brother. 
Pray fur Zion, and pray for ine. Force your way thro’ 
this world by prayer. Make religion your business ; and 
muke all your business a part of your religion 
terprising. Du not believe that sinners are converted at 
wo deararate. Persevere against discouragement. Ke. 
member that the wicked watch for your halings, and 
remember also the tinal account.  & 

The above communication we received from an anon- 
ymous correspondent who, we doubt not, believes the 
statement of * L. C.” 

Respecting * the work" of which he has given some ac- 
count, we have no infurmation except what he has {ur- 
nished. But we happen to know, by other means, that 
there are some inaccuracies in his stutement which are 
titted in an undue degree, tv exalt his office, as an “ evan- 
xelist,” over the cegulac and laborious und successful pas 
turs in that neighborhood, 


U by .be * region” of which be speaks, is intended the 
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neighborhood of parishes in the vicinity of Whippiny, 
(where his let.er wus daied,) and including that, he is oot 
qui:e correct. 

The Pres. church in Whippany, which has had exis 
tence only about three years, has been within “ a long 
time” on ocsiz® in that “region which has fora long time 
been parched and dry.” Under the srinister.al labors of 
Rev. W. W. Newell, during 1&3%4, we happen tä 
know that there was an interesting state of things which 
resulted in several acdhlinona to the church of those who 
ure now among its mot valued members. 

Afice his removal, aml previous to the settlement of 
theit luie pastor in Oct. 1835, several others were hope- 
fully converted; which, together with about 20 received 
to the charch asthe fruiix of some revival between the 
last mentioned date and June, 1°36, make an aggregate 
of Gb 1o 8) gathered into that lithe church from the world 
within three years. This statement makes no mention 
of those who, during the same period, united with the 
Methodist church:—and this, as we should suppose, 
from the. very center of “a region which had for a long 
time been parched and dry.” 

Again, the * region” we suppose includes the contigu- 
ous parishes of Maclison, Morristown, New Vernon, New 
Providence, Chatham, Springtichl, and Hanover. In 
some of these there has perhaps been no geueral revival 
within a year or indeed longer. But in Springfield, (11 
miles from the ceat- r of this * region” andthe fafthest of 
the places specitied,) during the last winter there was an 
interesting and extensive work of grace which, we doubt 
not, thatfchurch remembers with devout gratstude and joy, 

This was followed by one still more extensive and glo- 
rious in Mad son, which commenced about the first of 
March. 

The influence of this revival was felt in all the contig- 
uous parishes mentioned, and resulted in the conversion 
of inore or leas sinners, we believe, in them all; and ia 
New Vernon an interesting revival followed. 

These were at that time, with one exception, enjoying 
the pastoral labor of men who were esteemed at home 
ant wherever known. The reader may now judge how 
*long time” this “region” was like the mountains of 
Gilboa, and how ** parched and dry” it was previous to 
the labors of the * evangelist” L. C.” 

We would simply suggest the importance of an itinere 
ant residence of more than ** a few weeks,” before * evan- 
gelists” shall undertake to write the histury of the 
curches, 


* Adwitting that the region about it is as dry as ierepresented. 


RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 
News rraom Missionantes.—The Rev. Mr. Bird, of 


the Mission to S vria, with his wife and six children, ar- 
rived at this porton Saturday last. Mr. Bird has been 
absent on his twission for fourteen years. He returns, with 
the approbation of the Mission and of the Prudential 
Committee, principally on account of the protracted ill- 
ness of his wife, whose restoration w health was pat te 
be expected in Syria. Iler health is now much im- 
proved. 


Rev. Eli Smith and wife were at Smyrna in July. 
the declining 
health of Mrs. Smith. On the voyage, they were cast 
away on the desolate coast of Asia Minur, opposite Cy- 
prus, where they remained four days, a part of the time 
without shelicr. ‘I'he vessel was lost, with every thing 
on board, exceyit what was saved on the persons of those 
who escaped. The health of Mrs. Smith sutlered severe- 
ly by the exposure. ‘They were taken to the nearest port 
by a small Egyptian craft, which was on @ voyage after 
wood, 

Dueiu'se in Frayce.—The French Courts have 
lately proovunved some igportant scotences, of which 
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RELIGIONS INTELLIGENCER. 





the repetition nay prove fatal to the system of duelling. 
They have given damages to the widow or orphan, to be 
levied on the slayer. The Royal Court of Bordeaux 
scems to have set the example, by giving the widow of 
Cheurlet damages against Dutheuil, whe had killed her 
husband in a duel. It applied the same principles in 
another case: and an appeal being made at the Court of 
Cassation, the sentence was confirmed. ‘The trial of 
young Sivoy for killing M. Durepane in a duel, has oc- 
cupied the “Assize Court of Paris for many days, and it 
terminated on Sunday, by a verdict of damages to thie 
widow. 


We learn from the last Boston Recorder that the Rv. 
Mas on Grosvenor was on Wedneslay, the 23th of Sept. 
installed Minister of the Congregational Society in Shar- 
on in this State. 


Ordained as an Evangelist at Middlefield, Mass. Oct. 
5, by the Mountain Association, Mr. Wituram A. Hat- 
Lock, Cor. Sec. and Agentof the American Tract Soci- 
ety of N.Y. 


Rev. Mr. Utxock, of Litchfield, was on Saturday lust 
released from his pastoral charge, by the Society, to enter 
upon the Professorship of Didactic Theulugy in Ludson 
Cuilege, Ohio. 


By investigations made for the purpose it has been as- 
certained that in this state, out of 29 +>,0V00 souls, 144,000 
were in the constant habit of attending church, while 
6.231) habitually ab-vented themselves. There were 
13,428 families, the heads of which absented themselves: 
and the result of the whole investigation led to the con- 
clusion that one-fourth of the population neglected the 
sanctuury entirely; while another fourth gave only an 
occasional attendance. 


Mecaxcnoty OccurRRENCE, SEVEN LIVES LoST.—A 
boat containing ten colored persons was upset Hempstead 
Hurbor, L. I. on Saturday afternoon last, and sad to re- 
late, ull on board, except three, perished! . These unfor- 
tunate men had twice before during the day crosxed from 
Cow Neck to the grog shop on the opposite side of the 
harbor, to puschase rum, and were proceeding on the 
same errand a third time, when this sad accident hap- 
pened. ‘The boat was at the time close by the shore— 
there was very little wind, and all were good swimmers, 
but were sv intoxicated with liquor previously furnished 
them, that they sank into a watery grave belure any as- 
sistance could be furnished them. 


A Smyrna paper states that while the p'ngue was sta- 
tionary in that city, and had much abated at Metelin, it 
was raging dreadtully at Adramitty and ulong the coast 
of ‘Troy. At Virw, 12 hours from Gallipoli, almost the 
whole population, comprising 3,000 or 4000 souls had 
been swept down by the disease. Only the governor 
and about 20 individuals escaped the contagion, and took 
refuge in Gallipoli. 


From the saine source we derive the following account 
of the remarkable destruction of locusts, by order of Ibta- 
ham Pacha, in Syria. Inthe beginning of the summer 
there appeared such a prodigious flight of locusts that 
thev threatened all the crops with certain destruction, 
Ibrahain Pacha immediately adupted a measure for the 
preservation of the country from the disaster which thveat- 
ered it. All the populanon of Aleppo was put in requi- 


city to hunt the locusts. ‘The same. thing was done ia 
some other districts invaded by the insects. Ibraham 
Pacha, at the head of his troopa, scouting the country, 
compelled every body to go to work, great and smiull of. 
ficers and soldiers. After forty days of an uninterrupted 
hunt, he succeeded in delivéring the country from this 
devastating scourge, and saving the crops, It is curious 
to see the inmmense result of this — There isa 
statement which wasdrawn up by Lbraham Pacha, who 
caused the quantities of insects destroyed to be measured 
before his eyes. The following is the statement: 
Locusts destroyed by the Egyptian 


troops in the space of 40 day 413,269 arbeds. 
Do. Marrah ‘ 2815 “ 
Do: by the population 9076 “ 


: 423,160 “ 

This enormous quantity is only the amount of what 
were destroyed by the troops and population of Aleppo; 
but there were besides in the villagés of the Arabs and in 
the-districts of Killis, Aintab, Hammah, Marrah and Da- 
mascusx, immense quantities destroyed which were not 
measured. The arbeb is equal to a fraction over eight 
bushels. 

D. parture of Missionarics fo- Africam——The Rev Jo'n 
Seys, Rev Squire Chase, and the Rev. George S. Brown, 
the last mentioned a colored man, suiled from New York, 
a few days since, for Liberia, in the schooner Portia, 
‘These gentlemen are all missionaries of the Methodist 
Epi copal Church. 

Yule College.—The Catalogue of this year is not yet 











sition, and divi.led into sections, forced to go out of the’ 


born in Plaistow, N. H. July, 1780. 


published. but we understand that the number of Uo- 
dergraduates is about 410: freshman class 120. ashe 
Theological Department numbers about 75. 

Norice.— Minister's meeting at the house of Rev, 
Arthur Granger in Meriden, second Tuesday in Nov., 
11 o'clock A. M. 





In Trinity Church, Wolcott, on the 16th inst , by the 
Rev. Peter G. Clarke, Mr. Simeon H. Nortun, to Miss 
Sarah Ann Hall. 

At North Branford, on the 16th inst.. by the Rev. 
Mr. Gillett, Mr. Edward A. Linsley, w Miss Mary A. 
Baldwin, both of North Branford. 
* DIED. 

In this city, on the Ith iust., Harvey M., son of 
the late Mr. Harvey Welles, aged 14 months; on the 
20th, Jane Eliza, daughter of Chas. B. Whittelsey, aged 
15 montha, 

At Griswold, on the 15th inst., Joseph L. Coit, Esq., 
aged 39. He was a graduate of Yale College of the 
clase of 1816. 

Rev. Asa Messer, D. D. LL. D. and for a long peri- 
od the President of Brown University, departed this life 
on the nig't of Tuesday, last week,-in the G&th year of 
his age. He presided over Brown University from 1802, 
until his resignativn in 1826. and conducted the alfairs of 
the college with a success highly honorable to his talenis 
and learning. 

In Milton, Maas., on Sabbath, the 16th inst., the Rev. 
Samuel Gile, D. D. He was able to ofticiute in the 
morning service of the sanctuary, and in the interim of 
worship he died in a fit of apoplexy. Dr. Gile was 
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